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THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION : 
ITS MAKING AND MAKERS. 


By HARRY QUILTER. 


HE typical Irishman 
(non-existent of 
course) himself 
might hesitate be- 
fore sitting down 
to write an article 
on an_ exhibition 
of pictures nearly 
two months before 
the gallery doors 
were opened, and 
when a_ proposal 
which involved my 
doing this was first 

made to me, I felt inclined, like Bret 

Harte’s frail heroine, to ‘‘ smile and 

retreat.” For criticism was, under such 

circumstances, obviously out of the 
question ; the majority of the works were 
not only uncollected but barely begun. 

The very ideas of the painters had hardly 

at that time taken form. And if not 

criticism—‘‘ notice ” of what was to come 
was even less permissible, for of such 
there would be before the May number 

of the Zuglish Jilustrated appeared a 

plentiful supply in the daily and weekly 

journals—if even I had cared to write a 
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paper of that description—a description 
which has always appeared to me though 
desirable for a newspaper, out of place in 
an art magazine. The task was, how- 
ever, urged upon me by the courteous 
Editor of the English Jilustrated, who hav- 
ing heard my objections, he _ kindly 
suggested that I should use the Academy 
Exhibition as a peg only upon which I 
might hang my paper. Casting about foran 
idea which should enable me on the one 
hand to deal with the art which will be 
seen this year at the Royal Academy, and 
yet be neither a notice nor a criticism of 
that exhibition, it occurred to me that J 
had never yet seen an article which dealt 
with the making of such a collection, and 
that if such could be written from the 
various points of view principally involved 
the paper might have some freshness and 
interest. 

This, then, is attempted in the follow- 
ing article: to show how that vast 
complex growth which we call the Royal 
Academy Exhibition comes to be; to 
predicate its ontology, so to speak; to 
hint at some ef the causes by which it is 
conditioned. 
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At the present time some such analysis 
has a more than ordinary significance, 
for there is being made in the art criticism 
of the day a dead set at what may be 
called distinctively English art, and of 
that art the Royal Academy Exhibition 
is, despite all its drawbacks, not only the 
official but the popular representative. 
Amongst our younger artists, especially 
amongst those who have studied in Paris, 
there is anarchy and revolt, nothing is 
determined save that the antigua via—that 
‘* house of bondage,” must be left imme- 
diately, even though there should be forty 
years wandering in the desert ere the 
promised land of Art can be obtained. 
Ah, glorious vision of youth ! which tells us 
that everything that is, is wrong, and that 
we shall live to put it right! To make 
a new Academy, a new conception of art, 
a new world, if need be, to embrace that 
conception, are not these easy tasks in 
the light spring days of energy and 
aspiration ? Sothe young artists talk, and 
the young critics listen and write, and 
the old ones, as they have ever done, 
shake their heads in solemn negation, and 
neither pause to remember that there 
always has been and always must be this 
conflict between the partial prophecies of 
youth and the painfully acquired con- 
victions and knowledge of age. The 
world moves onward ever—though not 
by leaps and bounds—something is con- 
quered daily though not that for which 
the struggle chiefly rages ; and Academies 
are made such as they are no less by 


the pictures without than by those 
within their gates. All Academicians, 
broadly speaking, have been in their 


time revolutionaries, many have specially 
girded themselves against the corpora- 
tion they now adorn. Election is a 
wonderful sweetener of the artistic dema- 
gogue; it takes up most of his time 
thenceforward to uphold the dignity of 
an institution which has shown itself so 
discerning. The medical student boxing 
in the dissecting-room over his unfinished 
‘* subject,” is not more different from the 
staid practitioner into whom he eventually 
develops, than is the young impressionist 
lion of the New English Art Club from 
the R.A. of FitzJohn’s Avenue or the 
Melbury Road : but give him time and the 
iconoclastic student of /a lumitre and 
vibration will develop in like fashion, and 
will acquire with the extra initials to his 
name a tolerance for even the art of his 
countrymen and the various aims by which 
it is shaped. 
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Let us commence our real subject here 
by thinking a little of some of those aims 
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SKETCH BY J. W. WATER- 


‘* THE HAMADRYAD.” J 
HOUSE, A.R.A., OF A PORTION OF HIS PICTURE. 


as understood by members of and con- 
tributors to Burlington House, and first, 
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as in courtesy bound, of Sir Frederick 
Leighton. 

Here is a man evidently unconcerned 
with the problems of natural effect in com- 
parison with other difficulties—what are 
they ? First comes the problem of form 
—of form especially in the individual— 
the artist endeavours not to depict so 
much as to select, to arrange, to combine, 
to build up in short from such material 
as he can obtain or has stored away by 
his study of art and nature, a perfectly 
beautiful whole, a human being set free 
from the accidents and defects of humanity. 
This is the phase of beauty which he feels 
most keenly, and which his art shows 
most plainly Naturally in accompaniment 


To pass to another Academician, 
here is Mr. Stacey Marks, the painter 
of birds and beasts, and comic old 
men in dressing-gowns seated in library 
or museum. Mr. Marks is one of the 
painters most frequently sneered at by 
the younger men, but it is easy to see 
that he too deals with an aspect of life 
which is legitimately within an artist’s 
province. His form of beauty is quaint- 
ness ; his research is into nooks and cran- 
nies of temperament, character, and emo- 
tion; he loves a joke (Sir Frederick has 
never heard one—gwudé his pictures), the 
bizarre, the unexpected, the vagaries of 
the commonplace delight him. He is, 
perhaps, it may be said, the ‘‘ low-comedy 

















BRIGHTON DOWNS, FROM SHOREHAM. 


with this we find the technical qualities of 
exquisite brushwork and accomplished 
draughtsmanship, and the mental qualities 
of dignity of conception and treatment ; a 
preference for pensive or poetical subjects ; 
an aloofness, so to speak, from the life 
of to-day, and from manifestations of 
individuality. To the making of the 
Academy he contributes the results of his 
research into the world of beauty ; that 
his research is in some ways limited and 
ill-directed I have frequently pointed out, 
but the results are there distinct, indis- 
putable. The study for ‘‘ Hit!” which 
we print as a frontispiece exemplifies 
these qualities ; the picture is one of the 
most quietly attractive of Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s later compositions. 


BY J. AUMONIER. 


man ” of art, and his ‘‘ comic relief” may 
be wearisome at times, but the mood is 
genuine, the observation true, the artistic 
performance adequate. The world of 
beauty is not exploilé by Sir Frederick 
Leighton,nor by Mr. Marks, both are culti- 
vating little exclusive plots. So it would 
be easy to go on from one member of the 
Academy to another, pointing out how 
various, and for the most part how limited 
are the aims of the members, and how one 
is completed by all the rest. Take, for 
instance, the landscape painters. There 
is the delicate sensitive art of Mr. Alfred 
Hunt, the ideal suggestion of Mr. Albert 
Goodwin, the quiet English feeling of 
Mr. Aumonier, the exquisite woodland 
draughtsmanship of Mr. Alfred Parsons, 
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the breezy out-of-door work of Mr. Hook 
—the best of the group—and, on the other 
hand, we have the strong, though rather 
crude and coarse impressionism of Mr. 
MacWhirter and Mr. Peter Graham, the 
elaborate compositions of Mr. Vicat Cole 
and Mr. C. N. Kennedy, the laboured, 
serious performance of Mr. H. W. B. 
Davis, the accomplished if somewhat dull, 
and prosaiccompletion of the Newlyn men. 

From each—I fear it sounds a platitude 
—from each we get some hint of feeling, 
and some manifestations of artistic insight 


the intention of arresting the spectator 
at the first casual glance—a casual glance, 
indeed, being all that the average visitor 
to the Academy gives to any picture which 
is not bya well-known artist, or whose 
subject andexecution does not immediately 
proclaim itself. 

I need scarcely point out how detri- 
mental this is to many fine artistic 
qualities—to the finest in the majority 
of cases. ‘‘ Exhibition pictures ” form, in 
truth, a class by themselves, and are 
apt to disappoint, almost to disgust, 





which the others their pur- 
lack : each is in- [~ F: chasers 
complete in him- almost in 
self, and those ! propor- 


who are the most 
eclectic are not 
the most excellent. 
Limitation of aim 
in art is apt to 
make for strength | 
rather than 
weakness—it is 
only where the 
water falls in the 
same place con- 
tinually that the 
rock is hollowed. 
The drawback 
of the Academy 
Exhibition as a 
whole is in- 
separable from 
its existence and 
its merits: for 
wherever there 
exists a body 
of artists who 
are popularly and officially considered as 
the heads of their profession, there exists 
necessarily a standard of performance— 
not necessarily a right standard—to which 
contributors will be expected to conform, 
and by which the fitness of their work will 
be judged by those who have to select 
the pictures for the year. When this is 
the case that happens which takes place in 
all competitive examinations, namely, that 
the work which is officially sanctioned is 
that which is most in accordance with the 
criteria of the examiners, and that which 
is most objected to is work which chal- 
lenges accepted doctrine. Moreover, the 
vast size of the rooms, and the desire—in 
some ways justifiable-—to make the exhi- 
bition of popular interest, give a _pre- 
mium to semi-sentimental or literary 
subjects, and necessitate the picture being 
painted in a strong key of colour with 
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tion to their effectiveness at a public 
gallery. To take a pregnant example. 
There are no landscape pictures in Eng- 
jJand, which are at all capable and meri- 
torious, executed in a more narrow and 
less desirable style than those of the Scotch 
realistic school. They are, it is true, 
cleverly handled, energetic, and, in a 
certain limited way, attractive at first 
sight ; but, with considerable exceptions, 
they are profoundly inartistic, for the 
simple and sufficient reason that they deal 
only with the most easily-rendered super- 
ficial aspect of nature, and lack depth of 
observation, refinement, and delicacy 
of work. Still, there are no landscape 
pictures which look half as well in the 
Academy as these gigantic canvases. 
Try to live with one of them, and 
we quickly discover that its effective- 
ness depends on ephemeral qualities 
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which have little relation to fine art, 
and that the composition grows 
quickly ineffective and finally tiresome. 
And this is because the essential qualities 
of fine art, which are, if I may for once 
dogmatise, three in number—colour, 
form, and meaning—are all absent 
therefrom. 

Yet consider for a minute how great is 
the temptation to a young painter to 
make, or seek to make, this smart 
meretricious appeal to the public, when 
he knows that by doing so he is more 
likely to attract attention, to receive 
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and [ can sell these, and can’t sell more 
serious work !” 

He was ‘perfectly right ; what answer 
could I give? Appeal to him to throw 
overboard his friend’s opinion, his means 
of livelihood, for the better way? Well, 
I did so! 

This brings me to another side of my 
subject. The Academy is made not by 
the artists alone, but by the public, the 
critics, and the picture-dealers, chiefly by 
the first and last of these classes. Certain 
forms of sentiment, certain classes of sub- 
ject, certain methods of treatment, are 








A GOLDEN WEDDING. 


praise, and last, but by no means least, 
to sell his picture ! 

I was talking a few days since to one 
of the cleverest of the younger generation 
of artists in England, and I ventured to 
say to him, @ propos of a gigantic picture 
in the Grafton Gallery, ‘‘ If I may give 
you a word of advice, it is—not to be too 
clever. Your work is being tremendously 
praised for that quality, but-——” He 
answered me, ‘‘I feel it too; but what 
can I do? This blessed” (I am afraid 
he used another adjective) ‘‘ facility— 
directly I try to do anything as well as 
1 can—as quietly—all my friends tell me 
I'm weak. And besides, I must live; 








SKETCHED BY FRANK BRAMLEY. 


popular with the dealers, because they 
finda ready sale. They are popular, too, 
with an important and rapidly increasing 
class, the purchasers of illustrations for 
the press. The copyright of a popular 
successful baby or dog composition, is 
worth far more in many cases than the 
picture itself. A few years ago nothing 
sold so well as what I christened ‘‘ the 
millinery baby,” before that a girl of from 
twelve to fourteen showing a large amount 
of black silk stocking, was greatly in de- 
mand, and for the last few years nothing 
has come up to a fox-terrier, either wiping 
its nose affectionately on a child’s cheek, 
or hunting for rats in a studio, or dipping 
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its nose in the mustard-pot or the blacking 
bottle! Lately, there has been a run on 
ballet-girls and music-hall singers. These 
stupid fancies of the public stand more in 
the way of our fine art development than 
most people would believe, they act and 
react through the dealers and the news- 
papers, they corrupt the source of our fine 
art supply, at the same time that they en- 
feeble the taste of those who indulge in 
them. 

Much of the dislike of 
the cleverer section of 
the younger men to the 
prevailing form of British 
Art is due to the above 
cause, and it is for this 
reason that the existence 
of bodies like the New 
English Art Club is to 
some extent justified. 
They are, it is true, wil- 
fully eccentric and ex- 
travagant, and are into 
the bargain absurdly 
intolerant: but for a 
time at least they hold 
out against the pressure 
of the public and the 
dealer, and do in con- 
sequence succeed every 
now and again in sound- 
ing some clear artistic 
note. Backed as they 
are by a strong section 
of rather unscrupulous 
critics, there is no fear 
but that their work will 
receive all the praise 
it merits, and will no 
doubt ultimately secure 
more attention than has 
yet been given in the 
English school to ren- 
derings of light and 
shade, to truths of value, 
and the modification of 
colour by sunlight or 
obscurity. These 
painters are only at the present time 
‘« swallowing their formulz,’’ and they are 
as pleased with themselves as the disciples 
of the ‘‘ great square brush trick ” were a 
few years ago. But when the excess has 
passed, there will probably be a distinct 
residuum of good from the movement. 

The Newlyn School, Messrs. Stanhope 
Forbes, Bramley, Gotch, Walter Langley, 
Tuke, &c. have I think had their day as a 
distinct class. They could hardly be said 
to have any coherent principle except that 





of painting directly from nature, but they 
have done much meritorious, and much 
very dull work, and the performance of 
the set has always been more remarkable 
for care and conscientiousness than for 
inspiration. It has always seemed to me 
that the critics have overrated their 
powers, no art of a purely recording 
nature being in my opinion worthy of 
such high praise as has been given here.! 
The school moreover has been, generally 
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speaking, notably weak in both colour, 
and perception of beauty, and thinking 
back roughly over its productions of the 
last ten years or so, I remember no single 
work which has dwelt in my mind as 
artistically beautiful— though I can 
remember many admirable pieces of plein 
air painting. 

I must now attempt to speak somewhat 

1 I do not except here the extremely over-praised, 


though clever, ‘‘ Hopeless Dawn” of Mr. Frank 
Bramley 
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in detail of what will seem I fear to 
many a very elementary and somewhat un- 
interesting matter—the manner, namely, 
in which the works we see at our great 
show of paintings are brought into 
existence, their pre-framed days, if | may 
use such an expression. 

Few of the outside public at all realise 
the way in which an Academy picture is, 
generally speaking, ‘‘ built up” bit by bit, 
and the changes it undergoes in the pro- 
cess of making. Those who are not 
painters, or at all events, those who are 
wholly outside the artistic world, are 
very apt to fancy that the picture, 
complete as it is seen in its gold 
frame on the Private View day, was 
conceived by the artist from the 
very first. A sort of vision they 
imagine comes to him in the night 
or morning as to Sir Galahad the 
Holy Grail is revealed. These things 
are not so. Inthe great majority of 
instances there is no clear 
determining vision, no 
radiant messenger. What 
is finally to be is as un- 
known to the artist himself 
as to the public which has 
only heard of his picture. 
The primal impulse is most 
frequently due to an acci- 
dent, the discovery of an 
old sketch, the expression 
on some face, well known and 
loved it may be, or as probably 
that of some one half seen for the 
first time in a crowded street, or 
the accidental setting light to 
some train of reflection or memory ; 
to an effect of colour, light or 
shadow, to a gesture, even to a 
sound. All artistic creation, which 
the present writer at least has ever 
known, originates in some such 
shock to the consciousness, is 
electric, if I may so express myself. The 
conception having thus originated, the 
subsequent proceedings take a more 
prosaic and a less determinate shape. 
Being decided to paint his subject 
whatever it may be, the process of 
selection, rejection, combination, and 
elimination begin, and it is with 
these that the picture’s real life com- 
mences. Up to this time there is an idea, 
a blot of colour—a piece of significant 
action, the gracious conjunction of this 
or that series of lines, the pathos or the 
humour of something seen or imagined. 
As when we fix our eyes intently on one 
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word on a page, one point in a landscape, 
all the surroundings grow dim and in- 
distinct, so at this time are all the 
facts of the future picture grouped round 
the central idea, and to some extent this 
relationship remains—especially in the 
finest work—to the end. If 1 were asked 
by one entirely ignorant of painting 
to give one rule and one only, which 
should avail to determine whether any 
given picture were a fine or an indifferent 
work of art, I think I should recommend 
the inquirer to ask himself whether he 
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could trace throughout any informing 
purpose by which the various details of 
the painting appeared to be governed. If 
he discovered such a purpose, and dis- 
covered, too, that all else in the work 
preserved its right relation thereto in 
proportion to the degree in which it 
assisted the painter’s meaning, he would 
have at least some prima facie ground for 
suspecting that the picture was a_ true 
work of art. Of course no rule can be 
of service save as an indication of what to 
look for: if the spectator has no eye for 
form or colour, no heart for sympathy, 
no intelligence to comprehend the in- 
P P 
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tellectual or spiritual meaning of the 
painter, no rules can help him to 
appreciate. But to return to our picture- 
making. At the stage we have reached 
the majority of artists, but by no means 
all, make a sketch of the general com- 
position. The manner and the degree of 
these sketches are almost as various as 
there are painters to make them. One 
makes a little pencil study six inches 
square, another revels in stick of charcoal 
as big as a drumstick and six feet of car- 
toon paper ; this prefers a delicate out- 
line—such an one 
on brown paper 
touched here and 
there with white 
is a _ favourite 
method of Sir 
Frederick Leigh- 
ton’s; another 
takes the stump 
of a quill pen 
and makes great 
blots and dashes 
which represent 
his design in 
shorthand. 
Colour in oil, 
water, or pastel, 
monochrome in 
ink, chalk, pen- 
cil, charcoal, or 
what not — in 
short, as a 
general rule, the 
first material 
that comes to 
hand—is used 
indifferently. 
Other artists 








canvas, and left unteased or worried by 
the brush, is a delight in itself, as the 
bloom upon the grape, or the down upon 
the peach, and the apparent absence from 
such pictures of all stress and pain of pro- 
duction is another pleasure to the specta- 
tor. No artist’s work is more significant 
in this respect than that of Mr. Sargent, 
the American portrait-painter, who was 
one of the favourite pupils of Mr. Carolus 


Duran, and who has finally settled 
down in London. A very few years 
ago this quality was the one thing 
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again, and these 
chiefly the 
younger men, 
prefer to work out their conception for the 
first time on the picture itself. This method 
is adopted amongst others by Mr.Calderon 
(the Royal Academician), who tells me that 
he never makes a preliminary sketch. As 
a rule, artists trained in the most ad- 
vanced section of the French school, prefer 
also to put the impression for the first 
time on the canvas itself. No doubt there 
are compensating advantages in so doing. 

Work skilfully executed in this manner 
retains a freshness and dash which are, at 
first sight at all events, very charming, 
especially to an artist who recognises at 
once the ability with which the material 
has been handled—the bloom which paint 
possesses when laid dexterously upon the 


THE 


ADORATION 


OF THE MAGI. 


BY FRANK BRANGWYN. 
GALLERY. 


IN THE NEW 


needful in the eyes of French artists. 
You used to hear as you walked round 
the salon, ‘‘C’est de la peinture ¢a,” a 
dozen times in the course of a morning, 
as the highest word of praise, but to-day 
a newer light still has come, and the 
Impressionists, the Symbolists, and the 
Décadents: have it all their own way for 
the moment. It is worth noting that the 
work of Duran, and in a lesser degree of 
Sargent, and their many imitators, de- 
lightful as it is to artists, is yet essentially 
fine only as craftsmanship, not as art. Not 
necessarily does such painting include fine 
colour or penetration into the inner region 
of loveliness and significance, which 
should be the’ artist’s goal. Pictures exe- 
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cuted after this fashion are apt to arrest 
us in admiration, but hardly gladden us 
with their beauty, or awaken us with their 
meaning. They will always be most ad- 
mired for the dexterity of their makers, 
whereas great art speaks to us only of 
the thing made. 

There is much to be said, after all, for 
a method of picture constructing such as 
used to be almost universal, where the 
sketch is succeeded by various studies for 
the different parts of the composition, and 
these are followed in their turn by a full- 
sized cartoon, after which the picture 
itself is laid on in light and shade, and so 
on methodically to 
the last glaze of 
transparent colour. 
Such a proceed- 
ing, quiet, un- 
impressive, 


= 


















lend the 


itself to 


does 
fashion of the day; demands no praise 
for-inspiration or audacity, is little apt 


laborious, not 


to arouse the instantaneous enthu- 
siasm for the artist’s ability which is 
now such a common affair; but the work 
produced thereby is, other things being 
equal, of lasting quality. It is not the 
expression of a mood, nor of a flash of con- 
sciousness, but the full record of one 
patient man’s desire and experience. And 
here perhaps we touch upon the necessity 
of worthy subject. For in no case can 
mis-spent labour be wholly pleasurable, 


no matter how brilliantly successful. Eiffel 
towers chiefly make us think of M. Eiffel ; 
but the Forth Bridge makes us glad—we 
share as men in the worthy application of 
our brother’s genius. So when a great 
artist puts forth his strength, it is only the 
dullard who should maintain the indiffer- 
ence of the subject on which that strength 
is exercised ; for his colour and form are 
but the equivalents for speech, the media 
through which he tells us many marvellous 
things undreamed of in our philosophy. 
I have had for the past two or three years 
hanging up in my studio two very large 
landscape pictures, the first of a grand 
and desolate Welsh mountain scene at 
sunset, combining all the well-known con- 
ventional elements of the picturesque. 
The second shows us only a strip of 
ploughed field with some dark green 
woods beyond, and rising far upwards 
into a blue sky one great mass of white 
cloud. Both pictures were exhibited a 
good many years ago at the Grosvenor 
Gallery. Both are by Royal Acade- 
micians. When the first was shown 

the papers were loud in its praise ; the 
second was almost wholly ignored. 
Within a few months of one another 

the pictures came to Christie’s  sale- 
rooms, and I bought the first, which is 
also the largest, for a fifth of the price 
of the second, and a fifth, I was in- 
formed, of what the artist received for 
it. I bought stupidly against all my 
previous convictions, because | 
thought it was so ridiculously 
cheap, and have never since 
ceased to regret my purchase. 
The other picture, which was by 
Watts, grows more beautiful to 
me day by day, and every one 
who enters the studio not only 
admires but likes it. The Welsh 
sunset had spoken all that was in it 
to say before the place where it was 
to hang was settled, but the ‘‘ Passing 
of the Rain-Cloud” has we feel only 
begun to talk to us—out of the ful- 
ness of the heart the mouth speaketh! 
Believe me that such speech cannot 
come from a picture unless the work 
has been woven with thought and 
desire as well as hands and eyes. The 
motive powers of great art are not 
changeable ; they do not depend upon 
fashion, or the date Anno Domini. Great 
pictures are not made with hands, alone 
or chiefly, they are made with hearts and 
minds, with enthusiasm, with feeling and 
love. They are rare at the best of times, 
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but when they come, very easily recognis- 
able, for their beauty is not superficial 
but essential, a record which is deeper 
than the skin. 

In so far as our Academy Exhibitions 
are good it is because they show evidence 
of such work, or even of the attempt to do 
such work. You may find the evidence 

—** plain for all folk to see ”—in the land- 
scape art of Hook, Goodwin, Alfred Hunt, 
Henry Moore, Aumonier, Corbett, Par- 
sons, and last, but not least, J. W. North, 
the most delicate, thoughtful, and refined 
artist in England, and, in draughtsman- 
ship, and water-colour painting, one of 
the most technically skilful. You may 
find such good work splendidly exemplified 
in the portraits and allegorical designs of 
Watts, and in the classical compositions 
of Mr. Albert Moore, whose sense of 
beauty alone should have caused his 
election to the Academy a quarter of a 
century since. You may find it in a 
lesser degree, but still clearly evident, in 
the scenes of rustic life of Mr. Macbeth 
and Mr. George Clausen; in_ the 
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portraiture of Mr. Lavery, M. Fantin, 
Mr. Sargent, Mr. Shannon, and Mr. 
Herkomer ; in a// the work, uneven 
though it be, of Sir John Millais ; in the 
architecture of Mr. Logsdail; in the 
domesticities of Mr. Fildes, Mr. Leslie, 
and Mr. Marcus Stone; in the sea- 
scapes of Mr. Henry Moore; in the 
poetical fancies of Mr. Waterhouse and 
Mr. Dicksee ; in the realization of sailor 
and fisherman life by Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes, Mr. Frank Bramley, Mr. Walter 
Langley, Mr. Tuke, and Mr. Gotch. 

I have only mentioned here a few of 
the names of those who help to make the 
Royal Academy Exhibition. There are 
many more young men who are doing 
well in different directions, but we have 
not yet learned to look to these as re- 
presentatives of special work ; and this 
article does not profess to give in any 
sense an estimate of the Exhibition, but 
merely in some slight measure to hint at 
the manner in which a true picture is 
made, and the considerations by which 
it should be judged. 




















A SONG OF THE ENGLISH. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Fair is our lot—O goodly is our heritage ! 
(Humble ye, O people, and be fearful in your mirth) 
For the Lord our God Most High 
He hath made the deep as dry, 
He hath smote for us a pathway to the ends of all the Earth! 


Yea, though we sinned—and our rulers went from righteousness— 
Deep in all dishonour though we stained our garments’ hem. 

Oh be ye not dismayed, 

Though we stumbled and we strayed, 
We were led by evil counsellors—the Lord shall deal with them. 


Hold ye the Faith—the Faith our Fathers sealed us ; 
Whoring not with visions—overwise and overstale. 
Except ye pay the Lord 
Single heart and single sword, 
Of your children in their bondage shall He ask them treble-tale. 


Keep ye the Law —be swift in all obedience. 
Clear the land of evil, drive the road and bridge the ford. 
Make ye sure to each his own 
That he reap what he has sown ; 
By the peace among Our peoples let men know We serve the Lord. 


* * * + * 


Hear now a song—a song of broken interludes 
A song of little cunning; of a singer nothing worth. 
Through the naked words and mean 
May ye see the truth between 
As the singer knew and touched it in the ends of all the Earth! 
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THE COASTWISE LIGHTS. 


Our brows are bound with spindrift and the weed is on our knees; 
Our loins are battered ‘neath us by the swinging, smoking seas. 
From reef and rock and skerry—over headland, ness and voe— 
The Coastwise Lights of England watch the ships of England go. 


Through the endless summer evenings, on the lineless, listless floors ; 
Through the yelling Channel tempest when the syren hoots and roars— 
By day the dipping house-flag and by night the rocket’s trail, 

As the sheep that graze behind us so we know them where they -hail. 


We bridge across the dark and bid the helmsman have a care, 
The flash that wheeling inland wakes his sleeping wife to prayer ; 
From our vexed eyries, head to gale, we bind in burning chains 
The lover from the sea-rim drawn, his love in English lanes. 


We greet the clippers wing-and-wing that race the Southern wool ; 
We warn the crawling cargo-tanks of Bremen, Leith and Hull ; 
To each and all our equal lamp in equal jeopardy— 

The white wall-sided warships or the whalers of Dundee. 


Come up, come in from Eastward, from the guard-ports of the Dawn! 
Beat up, beat in from Southerly, O gipsies of the Horn! 

Swift shuttles of an Empire’s loom that weave us main to main, 

The Coastwise Lights of England give you welcome back again! 


Go, get you gone up-Channel with the sea-crust on your plates ; 
Go, get you into London with the burden of your freights! 
Haste, for they talk of Empire there, and say, if any seek, 
The Lights of England sent you and by silence shall ye speak 


THE SONG OF THE DEAD. 


Hear now the Song of the Dead—in the North by the torn berg-edges— 

They that smile still to the Pole, asleep by the hide-stripped sledges. 

Song of the Dead in the South—in the sun by their skeleton horses, 

Where the warrigal whimpers and bays through the dust of the sere river-courses. 


Song of the Dead in the East—in the heat-rotted jungle hollows, 
Where the dog-ape barks in the kloof—in the brake of the buffalo-wallows. 
Song of the Dead in the West—in the Barrens, the pass that betrayed them, 
Where the wolverine tumbles their packs from the camp and the grave-mound they made 
them. 
Fear now the Song of the Dead! 


i. 


We were dreamers, dreaming greatly, in the man-stifled town ; 

We yearned beyond the sky line where the strange roads go down. 
Came the Whisper, came the Vision, came the Power with the Need, 
Till the Soul that is not man’s soul was lent us to lead. 
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As the deer breaks, as the steer breaks, from the herd where they graze, 
In the faith of little children we went on our ways. 

Then the wood failed ; then the food failed; then the last water dried— 
In the faith of little children we lay down and died. 

On the sand-drift—on the veldt-side—on the fern-scrub we lay, 

That our sons might follow after by the bones on the way. 

Follow after—follow after, we have watered the root, 

And the bud has come to blossom that ripens for fruit ! 

Follow after, we are waiting by the trails that we lost 

For the sound of many footsteps, for the tread of a host. 

Follow after—follow after, for the harvest is sown: 

By the bones about the wayside ye shall come to your own! 


uw 


Il. 


We have fed our sea for a thousand years 
And she hails us still unfed, 

Though there’s never a wave of all her waves 
But marks our English dead. 

We have strawed our best to the weed’s unrest 
To the shark and the sheering gull. 

If blood be the price of admiralty 
Good God, we ha’ paid in full! 


There’s never a flood goes shoreward now 
But lifts a keel we manned; 

There’s never an ebb goes seaward now 
But drops our dead on the sand— 

But slinks our dead on the sands forlore, 
From The Ducies to the Swin. 

If blood be the price of admiralty 
Good God, we ha’ paid it in! 


We must feed our sea for a thousand years, 
For that is our doom and pride, 

As it was when they sailed with the Gelden Hind 
Or the wreck that struck last tide 

Or the wreck that lies on the spouting reef 
Where the ghastly blue-lights flare. 

If blood be the price of admiralty 

If blood be the price of admiralty 

If blood be the price of admiralty 
Good God we ha’ bought it fair! 


THE DEEP-SEA CABLES. 


The wrecks dissolve above us; their dust drops down from afar— 
Down to the dark, to the utter dark, where the blind white sea-snakes are 
There is no sound, no echo of sound, in the deserts of the deep, 
Or the great grey level plains of ooze where the shell-burred cables creep. 


Here in the womb of the world—here on the tie-ribs of earth 
Words and the words of men flicker and flutter and beat 
Warning, sorrow and gain, salutation and mirth— 
For a Power troubles the Still that has neither voice nor feet. 
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They have wakened the timeless Things: they have killed their father Time, 


Joining hands in the gloom, a league from the last of the sun. 
Hush! Men talk to-day o’er the waste of the ultimate slime, 
And a new Word runs between: whispering, ‘‘ Let us be one!” 


THE SONG OF THE SONS. 


One from the ends of the earth—gifts at an open door— 

Treason has much but we, Mother, thy sons have more. 

From the whine of a dying man, from the snarl of a wolf-pack freed, 
Turn, for the world is thine. Mother be proud of thy seed— 
Count, are we feeble or few? Hear, is our speech so rude? 

Look, are we poor in the land? Judge, are we men of The Blood? 
Those that have stayed at thy knees, Mother, go call them in. 

We that were bred overseas wait and would speak with our kin. 
Not in the dark do we fight—haggle and flout and gibe; 

Selling our love for a price, loaning our hearts for a bribe 

Gifts have we only to-day—Love without promise or fee— 

Hear, for thy children speak, from the uttermost parts of the sea: 


THE SONG OF THE CITIES. 


Bombay. 
Royal and Dower-royal, I the Queen 
Fronting thy richest sea with richer hands— 
A thousand mills roar through me where I glean 
All races from all lands. 


Calcutta. 
Me the Sea-captain loved, the River built, 
Wealth sought and Kings adventured life to hold 
Hail, Mother! I am Asia—Power on silt, 
Death in my hands, but Gold! 


Madras. 
Clive kissed me on the mouth and eyes and brow, 
Wonderful kisses, so that I became 
Crowned above Queens—a withered beldame now, 
Brooding on ancient fame. 


Rangoon. 
Hail, Mother! Have they made me rich in trade? 
Little care I, but hear the shorn priest drone, 
And watch my silk-clad lovers, man by maid, 
Laugh ‘neath my Shwe Dagon. 


Singapore. 

Hail, Mother! East and West must seek my wares 
Where derrick springs by Durian. I rouse 
Thunder of forge and dock and shaft that scares 

The pythons in my house. 
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Hong-kong. 
Hail, Mother! Hold me fast; my Praya sleeps 
Under innumerable keels to-day. 
Yet guard (and landward) or to-morrow sweeps 
Thy warships down the bay. 


Quebec. 
From my grey scarp I watch with scornful eyes 
Ignoble broil of Freedom most unfree. 
Fear nothing, Mother. Where the carcass lies 
That Unclean Bird must be. 


Capetown. r 
Hail! Snatched and bartered oft from hand to hand, 
I dream my dream, by rock and heath and pine, 
Of Empire to the northward. Ay, one land 
From Lion’s Head to Line! 


Melbourne. 
Greeting ! Not fear nor favour won us place, 
Got between greed of gold and dread of drouth, 
Loud-voiced and feckless as the wild tide-race 
That whips our harbour-mouth ! 


Sydney. 
Greeting ! My birth-stain have I turned to good ; 
Forcing strong wills perverse to steadfastness ; 
The first flush of the tropics in my blood, 
And at my feet Success! 


Brisbane. 
Me the flood ruined. Let me clear my eyes 
And shake from gown and hair the spate-borne weed 
Patience! I turn me and my land shall rise 
Richer than theirs indeed. 


Hobart. 
Man’s love first found me; man’s hate made me Hell; 
For my babes’ sake I cleansed those infamies. 
Fighting for leave to live and labour well 
God flung me peace and ease. 


Auckland. 
Last, loneliest, loveliest, exquisite, apart— 
On us, on us the unswerving season smiles, 
Who wonder ’mid our fern why men depart 
To seek the Happy Isles. 


ENGLAND’S ANSWER. 


Truly ye come of The Blood; slower to bless than to ban; 
Little used to lie down at the bidding of any man. 

Flesh of the flesh that I bred, bone of the bone that I bare ; 
Stark as your sons shall be—stern as your fathers were. 
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Deeper than speech our love, stronger than life our tether, 

But we do not fall on the neck nor kiss when we come together. 
My arm is nothing weak, my strength is not gone by ; 

Sons, I have borne many sons but my dugs are not dry. 

Look, I have made ye a place and opened wide the doors, 

That ye may talk together, your Barons and Councillors— 

Wards of the Outer March, Lords of the Lower Seas, 

Ay, talk to your gray mother that bore you on her knees !— 

That ye may talk together, brother to brother’s face— 

Thus for the good of your peoples—thus for the Pride of the Race. 
Also, we will make promise. So long as The Blood endures, 

I shall know that your good is mine: ye shall feel that my strength is yours: 
In the day of Armageddon, at the last great fight of all, 

That Our House stand together and the pillars do not fall. 

Draw now the ‘three-fold knot firm on the nine-fold bands, 

And the Law that ye make shall be law after the rule of your lands. 
This for the waxen Heath, and that for the Wattle-bloom, 

This for the Maple-leaf and that for the Southern Broom. 

The Law that ye make shall be law and I shall not press my will, 
Because ye are sons of The Biood and call me Mother still. 

Now ye must speak to your kinsmen and they must speak to you 
After the use of the English in straight-flung words and few. 

Stand to your work and be strong, halting not in your ways, 
Baulking the end half-won for an instant dole of praise. 

Stand to your work and be wise—certain of sword and pen, 

Who are neither children nor Gods but men in a world of men! 


May, 1893. 
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THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


By SIR SOMERS VINE, 





LITTLE more than 
five and a half years 
ago the inhabitants 
of the British Em- 
pire of every class 
and race were await- 
ing with keen ex- 
pectancy the world- 
wide celebration of 
the anniversary of fifty years of public 
progress and prosperity which 
had made Queen Victoria’s reign 
famous in history. The happy 
sequel and fitting complement 
to the Jubilee Thanksgiving Day 


























was the brilliant pageant asso- 
ciated with the laying of the 


foundation stone of the Imperial 
Institute by her Majesty. 

The eveof the state inauguration 
of the buildings, which form alike 
a loyal and affectionate me- 
morial of a half century’s bene- 
ficent rule, and an emblem of 
that Imperial unity of purpose 
and action which has gathered 
strength and reality during every 
year of her Majesty’s reign, 
affords a fitting opportunity for 
describing the aims of one of 
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The internal organisation of the Insti- 
tute has for its guiding principles the 
broad plan laid down by the Organising 
Committee in December, 1886. The con- 
tents of the galleries will constitute a 
living representation of the resources of 
the Empire, and of the condition of its 
industries and commerce. Occasional 
special exhibitions of Colonial and Indian 
produce and of particular industries will 
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the most interesting enterprises of 
the Victorian era. 
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be arranged. At one time a particular 
Colony or portion of the Empire may 
desire to show its general progress ; at 
another time a representation of the 
existing condition in the Empire of one 


or more particular industries may be 
desirable. Whilst the permanent collec- 
tions will illustrate the natural and 


industrial products of the United King- 
dom, of the several Colonies, and of India, 
the occasional exhibitions will, it is hoped, 
stimulate and enlist the sympathies of 
Colonial, Indian, and British producers, 
and promote active co-operation with the 
industrial section of the Empire. 

The collections are being so arranged 
as to afford full scientific, practical, and 
commercial information relating to the 
sources, nature, facilities of supply, and 
applications of well-known natural pro- 
ducts, and of those whose industrial or 
commercial value still needs development, 
and every effort will be made continuously 
to maintain them so that they shall 
always thoroughly illustrate existing 
knowledge and conditions with regard to 
our Imperial resources. 

The Institute, through the agency of 
these collections, of its Libraries, Offices 


of Reference, 
Reading - Rooms, 
and facilities for 
conferences, will 
be a _ central 
source of  infor- 
mation upon all 
matters relating 
to the natural 
and industrial re- 
sources, the trades 
and _s handicrafts, 
and the commerce 
of every part of 
the Empire; it 
will afford facili- 
ties to all classes 
for acquiring prac- 
tical knowledge 
regarding known 
and new materials, 
and __ information 
relating to inven- 
tions made and 
industrial achieve- 
ments accom- 
plished at home, 
in the Colonies, 
and in _ foreign 
countries. The 
manufacturer, the 
merchant, and the 
tradesman will be able to obtain through its 
agency samples of new Colonial and Indian 
products, with particulars regarding their 
occurrence and history, and the Institute 
will, by means of Loan Collections and 
Libraries, by the organisation of Lectures 
and Conferences at the Institute and at 
provincial centres, and by co-operating 
with local commercial and trade museums, 
maintain an intimate union between itself 
and the chief seats of commerce and 
industry throughout the United Kingdom. 

The charter, by which the Organising 
Committee was made the temporary 
governing body, sets out in considerable 
detail the purposes and objects of the 
Institute as follows :— 
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1. The formation and exhibition of collections 
representing the important raw materials and 
manufactured products of the E:mpire and of 
other countries, so maintained as to illustrate 
the development of agricultural, commercial, 
and industrial progress in the Empire, and the 
comparative advances made in other countries 

2. The establishment or promotion of com- 
mercial museums, sample-rooms, and intelli- 
gence office, in London and other parts of the 
Empire. 

3. The collection and dissemination of such 
information relating to trades and industries, to 
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emigration, and to the other purposes of the 
charter as may be of use to the subjects of the 
Empire. 

4. The advancement of trades and handi- 
crafts by exhibitions of special branches of 
industry and commerce, and of the work of 
artisans and of apprentices. 

5. The promotion of technical and commercial 
education, and of the industrial arts and 
sciences. 

6. The furtherance of systematic colonisa- 
tion. 

7. The promotion of conferences and lectures 
in connection with the general work of the 
Institute, and the facilitating of commercial 
and friendly intercourse among the inhabitants 
of the different parts of the British Empire. 

8. The doing anything incidental or conducive 
to carrying into effect all or any of the fore- 
going purposes. 

The hearty co-operation and important 
material support which the great Colonies 
have already given, and have pledged 
themselves to in the future, afford 
conclusive evidence of their earnest desire 
to be in all respects thoroughly repre- 
sented in the Mother Country, and to 
take their places side by side with the 
representatives of commerce and indus- 
tries in the United Kingdom as fellow 
labourers’ in the advancement of the 
prosperity of the Empire. In furtherance 
of this important end, a notable feature 
of the building will be the attractions and 
conveniences presented bv it as a place of 
resort, a club, and a_vrendesvous for 
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Colonists visiting England, and, it is also 
anticipated, for members of the important 
Societies which represent the Colonies 
and the Asiatic possessions in _ this 
country. A commencement has _ been 
made in this direction by the affiliation to 
the Institute of the Northbrook Society, 
which now has its home in the building. 
The Institute will afford ample facilities 
for reference to literature concerning the 
Colonies and India, for conferences on 
matters of common interest and value to 
the Colonists and those at home, for the 
interchange of information between the 
British manufacturer and those in the 
Colonies who are directly interested in 
meeting his requirements, and, generally, 
for the cultivation of intimate relations 
and good fellowship between ourselves 
and our brethren from all parts of the 
Empire. It will, however, not simply 
operate actively under its own roof in 
promoting the cultivation of a_ better 
knowledge of the geography, natural 
history, and resources of our Colonies, 
and for the advancement of the interests 
of the Colonists in this country, for it is 
contemplated that representative collec- 
tions of the natural products of the 
Colonies and India, carefully identified 
with the more elaborate collections in the 
Institute itself, shall be distributed to 
provincial centres, and that the provinces 
shall be kept thoroughly conversant with 
the current information from the Colonies 
and India, bearing upon the interests of 
the commercial man, the manufacturer, 
and the intending emigrant. 
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The Colonies and the Indian Empire 
cannot fail to be greatly benefited by 
being thoroughly represented in a well- 
selected and carefully-organised assem- 
blage of illustrations of the sources of 
prosperity which constitute the sinews of 
their commerce, the continuous explora- 
tion and cultivation of which are vital to 
the maintenance of the influence of each 
section of the Empire upon industrial and 
social progress. Neither can the people 
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of all parts of the Empire fail to reap 
substantial advantages by pursuing a 
friendly rivalry with each other in 
demonstrating the advances made from 
time to time in the development of the 
resources of the respective countries in 
which their lot is cast. 

Collections of products have already 
been prepared and transmitted by the 
Governments of India, Ceylon, the Straits 
Settlements, Mauritius, the Canadian 
Provinces of Quebec, Ontario, British 
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Columbia, , and Manitoba, 


Victoria, 
Queensland, Tasmania, West Coast of 


Africa, Zanzibar, Cape Colony, Natal, 
Hong-Kong, and Malta. Collections are 
in course of transmission by the Govern- 
ments of New South Wales, South 
Australia, West Australia, British Guiana, 
the Windward Islands, the Leeward 
Islands, British Honduras, Bahamas, 
Bermuda the Canadian Province of New 
Brunswick, and the North-West Terri- 
tories, and the Falkland 
Islands Cases and fit- 
tings for their respective 
sections have been 
provided by the Govern- 
ments of India, Ceylon, 
the Straits Settlements, 
Hong-Kong, Mauritius, 
the Canadian Provinces 
of Quebec, Ontario, 
British Columbia, and 
Manitoba, British 
Guiana, New South 
Wales, Victoria, Queens- 
land, and New Guinea, 
South Australia, West 
Australia, Tasmania, 
New Zealand, Cape 
Colony, and Natal. 
Those for Jamaica and 
the Canadian Province 
of New Brunswick have 
been provided by the 
munificence of their re- 
presentatives on_ the 
Governing Body of the 
Institute. Curators and 
Officers to take charge of 
the Collections have been 
appointed by the Govern- 
ments of India, Ceylon, 
the Dominion of Canada, 


New South Wales. 
Victoria, Cape Colony, 
and Jamaica. 

Conference Rooms 


have been furnished and 

fitted for British India 
by an Indian potentate; for British 
America (Canada) by the Governments 
of the Canadian provinces; for British 
Australasia by the Governments of 
New South Wales, Victoria, Queens- 
land, South Australia, West Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania, and New’ Zealand; 
for British Africa by the Governments 
of Cape Colony and Natal; for the 
Eastern Crown Colonies by the Gov- 
ernments of the Straits Settlements, 
Mauritius, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, 
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Gambia, Gibraltar, Malta, Ceylon, and 
the British North Borneo Company in 
respect of Labuan; and for the Western 
Crown Colonies by the Governments of 
Trinidad, Jamaica, Barbados, British 
Honduras, Bahamas, and the Falkland 
Islands. 

Without taking any direct part in the 
duty of education, it is contemplated that 
the Imperial Institute will, in due course, 
actively assist in the thorough organisation 
of technical instruction at home and in the 
Colonies, and in its maintenance on a 
footing, at least of equality, with that 
provided in other countries. Efforts will 
be made to establish and maintain a 
system of intercommunication between 
technical and science schools, by the dis- 
tribution of information relating to the 
progress of technical education abroad, 
the progressive development of industries, 
and the requirements of those who intend 
to pursue them; by the provision of 
resources in the way of material for 
experimental work, of illustrations of new 
industrial achievements, and by the fur- 
therance of any measure tending to 
promote industrial progress. The pro- 
vision of facilities to teachers in elementary 
schools to improve their knowledge of 
science and their power of imparting 
information of an elementary character to 
the young, with the aid of simple practical 
demonstrations of scientific principles 
involved in the proceedings of daily life, 
constitutes another direction in which it 
is hoped that the operations of the Institute 
may promote progress towards the estab- 
lishment of that continuity between 
elementary and advanced education which 
is so well developed on the continent of 
Europe. 

By the establishment of an educational 
Enquiry Branch of the Intelligence 
Department, which is already a prominent 
section of the Imperial Institute, the 
working of the colleges and schools of 
applied science in all parts of the United 
Kingdom may be assisted, and information 
continuously collected from all countries 
relating to educational work may be 
systematically distributed. Measures will 
be adopted for enabling the Enquiry 
Department to furnish to students coming 
to Great Britain from the Colonies, 
Dependencies, and India the requisite 
information and advice to aid them in 
selecting their place of work and their 
temporary home, and in various other 
ways. The collections of natural products 
of the Colonies and India, maintained up 






to the day, by additions and renewals, at 
the central establishment of the Institute, 
will be of great value to students in the 
immediately adjacent Institutions, and will 
moreover be made subservient to the pur- 
poses of provincial industrial colleges by 
the distribution of thoroughly descriptive 
reference-catalogues, and of specimens. 
Supplies of natural products from the 
Colonies, India, or from other countries, 
which are either new or have been but 
imperfectly studied, will be maintained, 
so that material may be readily provided 
to the worker in science or the manufac- 
turer, either for scientific investigation or 
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for purposes of technical experiment and 
commercial utilisation. 

The existence of these collections and 
of all information relating to them, as well 
as of a library of technology, inventions, 
commerce and applied geography, and a 
well-equipped map room, in immediate 
proximity to the Government Museums of 
Science and Inventions, Art, and Natural 
History, to the Normal School of Science, 
and to the Central Technical Institute, 
presents advantages so obvious as to have 
merited fair consideration by those who at 
the outset declined to recognise any reason 
in favour of the establishment of the 
Imperial Institute on its present site. 

In the powerful public representations 
which have of late been made on the 
imperative necessity for a wider dis- 
semination and thorough organisation of 
industrial education, the importance of a 
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radical improvement in commercial educa- 
tion, as distinguished from what is 
comprehended under the head of technical 
training, has received prominent notice. 
It is within the scope of the Imperial 
Institute, as an organisation for the 
advancement of industry and commerce, 
to promote a systematic improvement and 
organisation of commercial education by 
measures analogous to those which it will 
bring to bear upon the advancement of 
industrial education. 

Of the special functions to be fulfilled 
by the Institute, none will be more import- 
ant than those most immediately con- 
nected alike with the great commercial 
work of the City of London and with that 
of the provincial centres of commerce. 
The provision, in very central and readily 
accessible positions, of commercial 
museums or collections of natural or 
import products, and of export products 
of different nations, combined with com- 
prehensive sample-rooms and facilities for 
the business of inspection or of commer- 
cial, chemical or physical examination, is 
a work in which the Institute may lend 
most important aid. The system of 
correspondence with all parts of the 
Empire which it will organise and maintain 
will enable it to form a central depot of 
natural products from which local com- 
mercial museums can be supplied with sam- 
ples of all that, from time to time, is new 
in the way of natural products from the 
Colonies and Dependencies, from India, 
and from other countries. In combination 
with this organisation the distribution, to 
commercial centres, of information ac- 


guired by a central department of com- 
constitute an 


mercial geography will 
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the work of 


important feature in the 
Institute. 
The Commercial Intelligence Depart- 


ment, which has commenced its opera- 


tions by establishing relations with 
the chief Colonies and India, will be 
in constant communication with the 


Enquiry Offices to be attached to the local 
commercial establishments and to other 
provincial representations of the work of 
the Institute, and will systematically 
distribute among them the commercial 
information and _ statistics continuously 
collected. It will be equally valuable to 
the Colonies and to India by bringing 
their requirements thoroughly to the 
knowledge of business-men in the United 
Kingdom, and by maintaining that close 
touch and sympathy between the 
Colonists, amongst themselves, and with 
the people at home, which will tend to 
a true federation of all parts of the 
Empire. 

On four days in each week during the 
summer and autumn months the general 
public will be admitted to the galleries and 
grounds from 3.30 P.M. to 10.30 P.M., SO as 
to enable all classes to take advantage of 
the information and entertainment that 
the building and its collections and 
resources afford. The admission fees will 
be varied for different days, and be at such 
nominal rates as will reasonably provide 
for the necessary expenses involved ; and 
instrumental music will be performed 
daily, in the afternoon and evening, by 
the best military and other bands. With 
its galleries and courts, the Institute covers 
an area of nearly eight acres in extent, 
and does high credit to its accomplished 
architect, Mr. Thomas E. Collcutt. 
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ROTHLEY TEMPLE, THE BIRTHPLACE OF LORD MACAULAY, 


SOME RHYMES FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 


By LORD MACAULAY. 


With Notes by LADY KNUTSFORD. 





MANY years have now 
Mai passed = since Lord 
Macaulay’s death, and 
there are but few re- 
maining with us who 
have any personal recol- 
lection of him. But I 
think that those who 
admire his writings, and who have 
learned to know his character through 
his biography, will be interested in these 
verses, and in seeing that a great historian 
was not incapable of making rhymes for 
the nursery. 

The rhymes were composed for the 
amusement and instruction of a little 
niece, born in his house, who was as dear 
to him as a daughter. At the time they 
were written I was living with my uncle 
in his house in Westminster, and was 
seldom separated from him. But during 
any short period of absence he always 
wrote regularly to me, and these rhymes 
were the earliest letters I ever received 
from him. They were written carefully 


in printed capitals, to enable a child to 
read them without any assistance, and it 
may interest the readers of these pages to 
see the first in date of the letters repro- 
duced in its actual form. 

The verses tell their own story. My 
parents were on a visit to the Babingtons 
at Rothley Temple, the ancient and 
picturesque house which was the birth- 
place of Lord Macaulay. During their 
stay they took me to church for the first 
time. I was soon wearied of the seclusion 
of the great family pew, which occupied, 
as was then very often the case, half of 
the old church, and, having espied my 
nurse among the little congregation, | 
slipped out of the pew unobserved, and 
running down the aisle began to talk to 
her. The general consternation may 
be imagined, and there is no need to 
say that I was promptly sent back to 
the Temple in disgrace. The story, 
being sent to my uncle, called forth the 
verses reproduced in facsimile on the next 
page. 
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A SONG ABOUT Twa 
/VAUGHTY BOYS FOR 


MY DEAR BABA. 


MY DEAR BABA, TWo WAGGETY BOYS 


REP WENT OTONE DAY TO WALK- 


THEY SAW A CHURCH AND IN THEY WENT, 


AND THEY BEGAN TO TALK.- 
THE CLERGYMAN HE HEARD THEM TALK. 


a ° 


HE SAID-“WHO MAKES THAT ase? 
G0,BEADLE, GET A GOOD BIG STKK 


| BAT’ THOSE NAVGHTY 
sail Bom 


Tt BEADLE Gor A GOOD BIG STICK, 
THICKER THAN UNCHE S THeME 
FRIGHT THOSE BOYS Gm 

ORWHAT A phos 36 
To sEE THE PEADLL Gy, 

ANP THEY WERE TURNED OUP oF THE 


CHURCH, 
AND TREY WERE ssuNnDLY BEAT; 


AND BoTt# THOSE WICKED NAUGHTY Boys 
WEA/7'._BAWLINGG DOWN THE STREETZ. 

$e Wren TuEY” TARE YoU NEXT TOyCHORCE, 
FRAY Do woT’ TALK, MY DEAR: 

BECAUSE (fF you SHOULD SPEAK A WORD 
THE CLERGYMAN WUILE HEAR. 














The two next poems 
refer to some of the 
pleasures he loved to 
provide to make a child’s 
life happy. I never re- 
collect his failing to fulfil 
any promise he made to 
me. The doll and the 
doll’s house were ready 
in the nursery on my 
arrival in town, and my 
uncle’s first day of leisure 
was spent in taking me 
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to 
den 


that no one could bring fresher 





the Zoological Gar- 
s. It must be added 


enjoyment and keener interest to the 
sight than he did. 


A SONG FOR My DEAR BABA. 


When dear Baba was little, 
She used to roar and squall, 

But now she is a burrah girl 
She never cries at all. 


When dear Baba was little, 

In church she would be heard, 
But now she is a burrah girl 

She never speaks a word. 


Poor uncle Tom, you cannot think 
How glad he was to know, 

That his own dear Baba can read, 
And make the beds and sew. 


So I will give my dear Baba, 
When she comes next to town, 

A big wax doll with a red face, 
And with a fine new gown. 


And a nice house for dolly, 
With sofas and with chairs, 

And pots and pans and plates for cook, 
And a nice bed upstairs. 


And I will take Baba, 
To see the ugly bear, 

Who lies in a hole and climbs up a pole, 
With his black nasty hair. 


And Baba shall see the lion, 
With claws upon his feet, 

And Baba shall see the monkeys, 
And give them nuts to eat. 


For the monkeys bite bad girls, 
And scratch them till they bleed ; 
But the monkeys love good little girls, 
Who make the beds and read. 


So now good-bye, my darling, 
And learn your A BC ; 

And give dear baby brother 
A kiss and love from me. 
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HOLLY LODGE, CAMPDEN HILL, LORD MACAULAY’S 
HOME TOWARDS THE CLOSE OF HIS LIFE, 


A STorRY ABOUT TWO MONKEYS FOR MY 


DEAR BABA. 


My dear Baba, this morning, 


I went to take a walk ; 


And I went by the monkeys’ cage, 


And I heard two monkeys talk. 


One was a great big monkey, 


And he was as black as a coal ; 


And one was a little green monkey, 


Who sat upon a pole. 


Then said the great black monkey, 


“ We shall soon have nuts to eat ; 


And then I shall be very glad, 


For nuts are nice and sweet.” 


So then the little green monkey, 


He wagged his tail with joy, 


And he said, “ Who will give us nuts, 


Is it a girl or a boy ?” 


Then said the great black monkey, 


“* It’s a girl with a nice red face ; 


A dear good girl who reads and sews, 


And always says her grace. 


“ Her name is little Baba, 


And she wears such a pretty gown ; 


And she will come on Thursday, 


In a nice coach to town. 


“ And because Baba never cries, 


But sews and learns to read, 


Her uncle Tom will bring her here, 


To see us monkeys feed. 


‘“* And we must not be naughty, 


Nor put her in a fright, 


But we must be good monkeys, 


And must not scratch or bite. 


“ And then Baba will give us nuts, 


And we shall be so glad.” 


So both the monkeys laughed for joy, 


And danced about like mad. 
QQ2 
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The next of these little poems 
was written when my father was 
spending a holiday at his family 
home in Somersetshire, and much 
occupied in fishing, of which he 
was very fond. One day he 
took his little girl out with him 
as a special treat for her, and 
it was embarrassing for him to 
find the horror with which she 
regarded the whole proceeding, 
and that he could only pacify | 
her by throwing the fish back into ' / 
the stream. 

This story delighted Lord 
Macaulay, whose sympathy for 
sport was not of a nature to 
interfere with his enjoyment of the f 
incident. In a letter to my mother enclosing the "> 
verses, he writes, ‘‘] am delighted to hear that -~<., 
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elight — Law, 

my dear Baba plays at meeting Uncle Tom again. ——> _- — Holly om 

Is she old enough to take care of a canary-bird —<——™ < fortes Qn 
or two? From her tenderness to the little fish ~/ ee ee 

I think I may venture to trust her with live 


THE ROOM IN WHICH 


animals. LORD MACAULAY DIED. 


Here is a song for her.” 
There was a little good Baba, 
And she said to her dear Papa, 
‘*My dear Papa, I do so wish 
You would not catch the little fish.” 
Then said Papa, ‘‘ Why not, my jewel ?” 
Then said Baba, ‘It is so cruel. 
If you were run through with a hook, 
And pulled along and boiled by cook, 
You would not think it nice at all, 
But you would kick and roar and squall. 





So let the little fishes play, 
Papa, and do not hurt them pray.” 


My uncle lost no time in preparing his 
present, and on our return to Great 
George Street, a few days later, a large 
cage with some beautiful canaries in it 
was waiting our arrival. My uncle took 
me up himself to the nursery to see it, 
and my surprise and delight during the 
first few minutes were all that he had 
anticipated. 

But after a moment’s silence I inquired 
if my canaries had souls. Lord Macaulay 


was obliged to confess that in his opinion 
they did not possess souls. Then, by one of 
those strange caprices which all who have 
much to do with little children are pre- 
pared for, I took a dislike to the canaries, 
evidently thinking some specially wicked 
birds had been procured for me. My kind 
uncle, after in vain endeavouring to over- 
come the prejudice, was obliged in a few 
days, much to his disappointment, to send 
away the canaries. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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LYING IN PORTLAND HARBOUR. 


FROM QUEENSTOWN TO SHEERNESS IN TORPEDO- 
BOAT NO. 6s. 


Written and Illustrated by FRED T. JANE. 


F all the branches of the 
British Navy none offers 
so wide a field for mys- 
tery and romance as the 
torpedo service. It has 
no glorious records of 
the past, no impressive 
appearances in the pres- 

ent,—its place is in the future. In its 

latent and as yet unknown possibilities 
lies its charm. 

The stately ironclad with its latest 
developments is known to all who take 
an interest in the only bulwark betwixt 
England and ruin; she is written about, 
illustrated, and seen. The torpedo-boat, 
on the other hand, is small and insignifi- 
cant ; the greater part of her time is spent 
in secluded corners of the Royal Dock- 
yards ; and, if written about at all, she is 
alluded to in a technical fashion that is as 
Sanscrit to the lay reader. Matters are 
still further complicated by confusing the 
‘‘ Whitehead” with the spar-torpedo—a 
weapon of the past. In the American 
civil war numerous instances occurred of 





ships sunk by small boats charging into 
them with an explosive charge carried at 
the end of a spar projecting from their 
bows, and to many people a_ torpedo- 
boat is merely a glorified vessel of this 
type. Modern science has by rapid- 
firing guns rendered this practically 
impossible now, as little feasible as the 
old plan of fixing an infernal machine 
against the ship to be destroyed; and 


should such attempts be made in the 
next naval war, they will be isolated 
instances. 


In the manceuvres around Bantry Bay a 
few years since, an enthusiastic officer 
landed with a Whitehead torpedo con- 
cealed in a coffin. The weapon was 
marched across country with due solem- 
nity, and arrived at night on the coast, 
off which lay a fleet of the ‘‘ enemy.” The 
enthusiastic officer and the torpedo then 
went for a swim, the sequel whereof was 
the ‘‘blowing up” of the enemy’s flagship! 
Such things may occur in the future 
conflict ; but the torpedo-boat will be the 
force employed for all serious work. 
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OFF QUEENSTOWN. 


The torpedo-boat is by no means so 
small as its name would imply. In the 
matter of length some of the latest 
specimens get near 200 feet; but the 
beam of the largest boats is under twenty 
feet, and eleven feet is the usual width. 
Torpedoes which  con- 
tain their own motive 
power are discharged from 
tubes on deck, and. they 
are effective at a distance 
of a thousand yards. 
Some of the latest can 
travel a short distance at 
a speed of nearly forty 
miles an hour. The tube 
is in fact a cannon, and 
the torpedo a shell that 
speeds through the water 
instead of over it. 
Torpedo-boats are divided 
into two classesthe sea- 
going or first-class, and 
the harbour service or 
ship’s boats, which are 
small and of little account. 
A description of No. 65, 
in which I made the trip 
here related, is equivalent 
to a description of the 


whole lot of sea-going boats — the 
differences between one pea and another 
being equally noticeable to the non-tech- 
nical eye. One pea may be round and 
another squat, even as the Thornycroft 
has a straight and the Yarrow a bottle- 
nosed bow; but few would notice it, 
although the wave thrown up by the bow 
of the latter is held by many to be a 
drawback not compensated for by the 
tube she carries there. 

No. 65 is a Yarrow boat, some 125 feet 
long by eleven broad, displacement about 
sixty-five tons, and a maximum speed of 
nearly twenty miles an hour. She carries 
five torpedo-tubes : one in the bow for 
shooting right ahead, two around the for- 
ward conning-tower, and two by the after 
one. In the illustrations these tubes will be 
seen covered—like everything else that 
can be—with tarpaulins. The conning- 
tower aft was used for steering purposes, 
but both are available.' In action the 
steersman would be shut inside. In these 
piping times of peace the rod on which, 
the wheel works is elongated, and he 
steers on deck, getting fresh air and salt 
water ad /ib., whereas below he would get 
neither. It is pretty much a case of 
choosing the lesser of two evils. In the 
‘‘eighties”—as the newest boats are 
termed—the man at the wheel gets a little 


2 In Yarrow boats, steering from the forward 
conning-tower is much harder work. Thornycroft 
boats steer equally well from either place, and the 
forward tower is generally used in them. The new 
Yarrow boats steer from forward only. 





LOOKING FORWARD. 
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more comfort, and a small hole exists 
wherein he who fires the torpedoes can get 
some shelter. In our ship—a torpedo-boat 
is always a ship to her crew—the man who 
fired sat astride on the tube to do it. 

No. 65’s personnel consisted of a lieu- 





INTERIOR OF WARD ROOM. 


tenant and a gunner for officers, and 
fourteen blue-jackets and stokers as ship’s 
company. Many torpedo-boats are com- 
manded by sub-lieutenants, or midship- 
men as acting-subs, while others carry a 
lieutenant, sub, and gunner. The gunners 
in each case mess with the commissioned 
officers, and jolly good mess-fellows they 
prove themselves to be in the long sea- 
picnic of the annual manceuvres. I call 
it picnic advisedly ; for, despite the work, 
filth, and discomfort in every form—no one 
ever washes or removes clothing in a 
torpedo-boat unless during a_ harbour 
spell ; neither time 
nor space permit 
of it—despite all 
these  inconven- 
iences, the life has 
a charm about it 
that appeals to 
officers and men 
alike. There isa 
freedom from re- 
straint, an easi- 
ness in little 
matters of discip- 
line, such = as 
smoking and so 
forth ; all of which 
go to make the 
life a fairly happy 
one for the sailor. 


On the con- 
clusion of the 
manceuvres the 
torpedo flotilla 
assembled at 


Queenstown, 
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whence they made their ways. in 
batches to their respective ports, escorted 
by small cruisers. The escort is some- 
what necessary, not only for the benefit 


of any boat that may get into diffi- 
culties with her machinery, but also 
as a guide. The little vessels do not 


carry much in the way of navigating 
tools, and their crews have plenty of other 
work to see to. 

There is a story to the effect that during 
the manceuvres a torpedo-boat that had 
been ‘‘out” one night, chased by a 
cruiser, made for the coast that lay 
somewhere to the westward. By and by 
lights were sighted, and the boat, making 
her way cautiously in the darkness, 
anchored in what, judged by the positions 
of the lights, appeared to be a small bay. 
Morning broke, and lo, the village was 
found to be the enemy’s fleet ! 

The flotilla, of which No. 65 was the 
‘* division ” boat, consisted of eight boats 

Nos. 65, 67, 68, 72, 73, 74, 26 and 27, 
the two latter being Thornycroft boats. 

At four o’clock on a Friday afternoon, 
Lieut. Barry led his little fleet in single 
column of line-a-head (amg/icé single file) 
down from  MHaulbowline dockyard, 
threading past the ironclads and cruisers, 
amongst which lay our escort, the 
Gossamer— described in a local paper as 
‘*a dark, low-lying hull with sides painted 
a piratical grey, towering above the 
water.” This description the Hibernian 
reporter probably evolved from his own 





AT NIGHT. 
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consciousness, but it was quite as useful 
as the information obtained—from sub- 
lieutenants of torpedo-boats—by another 
member of the fourth estate. He announced 
that ‘‘ No. 41 goes out of harbour every 
night to tow our latest ironclad failure 

the Royal Sovereign—to Belfast Lough, her 
own engines being incapable of moving 


be read, so the signalling was made by 
the flash code. A few minutes later came 
the order ‘‘sixteen knots.” Suddenly 
everyone and everything began to dance, 
the increased speed causing a tremendous 
vibration. To write, sketch, or even to 
read became a moral impossibility, apart 
from the fact that all one’s faculties were 





OFF THE ‘* LONGSHIPS ” 


her at all. The towing is done at night 
only, to prevent the newspapers finding it 
out”! 

The Irish newspaper men were not the 
only innocents, however; and the corre- 
spondent of a great London daily has 
probably regretted ere this his description 
of the capture of an ‘‘ enemy’s ” cruiser by 
a torpedo-boat ! 

Outside Queenstown the Atlantic swell 
was very much in evidence, and steaming 
at five knots speed the boats rolled in true 
torpedo fashion, the sea sweeping clean 
over the red-painted decks,—decks so 
thin that you mustn’t jump on them for 
fear of going through ! 

Here we remained for hours, slowly 
steaming, waiting for our escort that 
came not, the sea, as the sun went down, 
increasing in violence until our little ship 
heeled with each roll as though she would 
never recover herself. This rolling is 
something more than merely disagreeable. 
A year or two ago a rolling boat shook 
her search-light overboard, clean out of 
its fixings, and everything else nearly 
followed suit. At last, as the grey night 
began to rise over against the sunset, the 
signal to proceed was made. It was by 
this time too dark for the flag signals to 


EARLY MORNING, 


needed to hold on, though, fortunately, 
with the increased speed the rolling 
became less. 

The exhilarating motion, the sea-air, 
and the lateness of the hour all com- 
bined to make dinner a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, and we descended 
into the little cabin—ward-room and berth 
allin one. True there is a small hole on 
the port-side of 65, which contains a 
couple of bunks; but it is too near the 
engines to be habitable. 





STOKING UP. 


Contrary to what might be expected, 
the ‘‘ ward-room ’’--for so a small plate 
let in the ceiling announces the place to 
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ONLY BLOWING OFF STEAM. 


be called—is by no means stuffy, the 
opening into the conning-tower at one 
end and the hatchway at the other 
causing quite a small gale below when 
the ship is in motion. The dimensions 
of the ward-room are some twelve feet by 
six feet. On the table a few tin plates 
were jumping and sliding about ; above 
hung a tray containing the liquid part of 
the feast, swinging at a height just cal- 
culated to catch the unwary ohe on the 
head. 

Our mess numbered three—the skipper- 
lieutenant, the gunner, and myself. One of 
the two first was, of course, on duty, and 
ever and anon came his shrill whistle with 
which signals are given, ringing clear 
above the rush and swish of the sea that 
dashed up over and around our bow, and 
then flashed off in great 
white streaks astern. 

A delicate and particular 
palate is an inconvenient 
thing to take to sea in a 
torpedo-boat; the staple 
contents of its larder—last 
year at any rate—being 
paté de foie gras, plum- 
pudding, and _ sardines, 
particularly sardines. It 
is wonderful how weary 
one gets of the first when 
it is partaken of three 
times a day, and the others 
are apt to grow mono- 
tonous too. True, fresh 
meat is carried; and a 
meat-safe is the principal 


j adornment of the 
stern in many 
boats, where it 
is nearly as con- 
spicuous as the 
white — ensign - 
white by courtesy 
only, for the dirt 
and exposure soon 
reduce it to a 
black rag. <A 
torpedo-boat, 
however, is a bad 
place to keep 
meat in, and 
even if it keeps 
fresh, there is 
always uncertainty 
as to what the 
cooking will make 
of it. French 
chefs are not 
provided—a_ blue- 
jacket amateur performs that office. 

Presently a small trap-door towards 
the stern opened, and through it emerged 
a tin soup-tureen. All the ‘‘china” in a 
torpedo-boat is tin-ware ; crockery would 
be smashed in an hour. We emptied 
the soup into mugs, and swallowed it 
in haste like the Jews’ passover, as 
the cold mugs rapidly chilled. 

This being a ‘‘ duff-night,” fish was the 
next course—‘‘sardines a Thuile,” 
followed by fried sardines as an entrée, 
concluding with beef and the plum-duff. 
The beef, as a torpedo-boat feast menu 
once put it, was likewise game! 

In this littlhe under-water cabin, with 
sides little thicker than tea-trays, the 
chill of the water was soon felt. Even in 
the Mediterranean, where during the day 





SHIPPING A SEA OFF PORTLAND. 
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during a _ series 
of railway col- 
lisions, but tired 
nature eventually 
overcame the 
mixture of pitch, 
roll, and vibra- 
tion. 

I awoke with 
the first dawn, 
and, going on 
deck, tound we 
were off the 
‘“Longships 
light,” which 
looked sickly and 
wan in the grow- 
ing day. The 
dangerous rocks 
extending to the 
right of the light- 


ENTERING THE ‘‘ RACE” OFF PORTLAND, house, which in 


the sun beating on deck makes the cabins 
of these boats like furnaces, the tempera- 
ture at night soon approximates to that of 
the Polar regions. On deck, too, it was 
decidedly chill for an August night, but 
the scenery was more attractive than 
below. The red, green, and white lights 
of our little fleet, some close at hand 
others far away, gleamed and sparkled 
across the dark heaving water; while 
ever and anon showers of sparks burst 
from the funnels and glinted on the long, 
dark hulls cutting like knives through the 
phosphorescent sea. 

By and by it was time to turn in, so I 
crawled below again. Our worthy gunner 
was already there, utilising a few spare 
hours for slumber. The sleeping accom- 
modation is very simple. No one undresses 
in a torpedo-boat; _ in- 
stead thereof he dons a 
‘‘lammey-suit,” as the 
duffle clothing used in 
Arctic expeditions is 
termed. Over this an 
Overcoat and a couple of 
blankets, and the sleeper 
curls himself up on the 
leather-covered seat, which 
runs on either side of the 
cabin as in a_ railway 
carriage. Curtains drawn 
across to a certain extent 
keep off the draught. I 
took some time learning 
to sleep on this narrow 
bed ; indeed, at first it was 
like trying to lie still 





old time made 
the spot a terror to mariners, stood up 
like giant stepping-stones against the 
smooth silvery water beyond, contrast- 
ing weirdly with the boats tossing in 
the heavy swell outside. At the rate 
we were steaming they soon became 
small in the distance, finally disappear- 
ing behind the volumes of brown and 
purple smoke cast forth by a_ boat 
** stoking-up.” 

An hour or so later, one of the 
‘* seventies ’’ became suddenly enveloped 
in a cloud of white steam, looking for all 
the world as though she had blown up. 
It was merely something gone wrong with 
the machinery, however, and she was 
blowing off steam preparatory to adjusting 
things a bit. The rest of us slowed down 
speed to five knots, a welcome relief after 
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FORMING INTO SINGLE COLUMN. 


eight hours’ vibration. We seized the 
opportunity for breakfast ; but our respite 
was soon over, and the jumping and jolting 
began anew, though the sea by this time 
having gone down somewhat, it was little 
more inconvenient than standing on top 
of an omnibus racing down a _ stony 
road. 

Our course had been well out in the 
Channel, as we were making a bee-line 
for Portland, which we sighted early in 


A TORPEDO ATTACK. 


the afternoon, and 
at the same time 
all the hatchways 
were fastened 
down. This seemed 
a curious proceed- 
ing as the sea 
was smooth and 
peaceful, disturbed 
only by the zig-zag 
wavelets that broke 
in our wake and 
the rainbow-tinted 
foam curling over 
our bottle-nosed 
bow. 
Suddenly, 
without 


and 
warning, 

came a_ change. 

High up in_ the 

air rose our stern ; 

down, down went 
into the bosom of a great 
swept along the deck, 
hissing as it came. All 
around us were white-crested waves 
and sheets of spray. Our little ship 
seemed a mere plaything to the sea, 
but bravely she held her way until the 
waves subsided as quickly as they had 
risen. We had passed through the 
**race” off Portland, a curious phe- 
nomenon caused by the set of the tides 


the bow 
wave that 
foaming and 
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over a reef. At times this ‘‘ race” is a 
positive danger, as our skipper had found 
on a previous occasion when he got 
into it in a training-brig. The weather 
was bad and the vessel at once became 
unmanageable, spinning round and round 
like a top, and in this fashion she was 
carried—fortunately —right out into the 
Channel. 

The hatchways were opened again, and 
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I went below. Queer little holes these 
hatchways are, little more than the 
breadth of a man’s shoulders in diameter. 
There is a tale of a stout torpedo-gunner 
who, having sprained his ankle, stayed 
below for a while. When, a few days 
later, he tried to get on deck he was 
unable to do so—the lack of exercise had 
increased his girth beyond the dimensions 
of the hatchway ! 

Our little fleet was now formed into 
single column of line ahead—a pretty 
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evolution, smartly performed. Port- 
land by this time was close at hand. 


and the foti/a slowing down steamed 
through the opening in the breakwater, 
past the Channel fleet, and under the 
shadow of the great hil! on the left, 
where they came to rest side by side 
against a high pier. At sunset time 
we resumed our voyage. What a sun- 
set it was! Gold and purple and scarlet 

clouds tossed wildly 
above in a crimson sky ; 
on the left the great 
blue mass of cliff, frown- 
ing and pitiless ; around 
and beneath, a black and 
inky sea. 


On Sunday morning 
one boat was missing, 
and No. 26—a Thorny- 
croft—-was sent back to 


look for her. In the 
now glassy sea, 26 came 
alongside within hailing 
distance, and then turn- 


ing a circle almost in 
her own length went 
back on the course, 


leaving a long foaming 
track in her wake; the 
circle she had _ turned 
plainly marked in the 
water. The missing boat 
was soon found; some 
trifling defect in the 
machinery had delayed 
her; and the squadron 
at increased speed raced 
past Dover, passing like 
a flash innumerable ships 
going in the same direc- 
tion. At length the Nore 
and the red-sailed. barges 
came in view, low-lying 
Sheerness — Sheernasty, 
in naval phraseology 

hove in sight, and at 
noon precisely the boats 
came alongside _ the 
dockyard jetty, having been only forty- 
four hours on a trip that included three 
stoppages, besides a four-hour stay at 
Portland. This performance, conducted 
without a single mishap of importance, 
takes the ground from under those who are 
eternally crying out about break-downs, 
and it must not be forgotten that it was 
after five weeks’ knocking about and 
rough usage. The ease with which this 
(one of several) voyage was made shows 
clearly that a mosquito fleet is quite 
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capable of taking the offensive in other 
places than home waters. 

One question that occurs to everyone 
is, How will the torpedo-boat fare in 
war time? We have no actual results ; 
but by putting together the experience 
gained in manceuvres and the effects of 
experiments, it is fairly easy to arrive at 
conclusions as to what is most likely to 
occur. It is now an axiom that torpedo- 
boats are useless in the daytime—they 
would be destroyed ere they could get 
within firing distance for torpedoes, and it 
is becoming pretty well established that 
‘a boat expected is a boat destroyed.” 
Unless boats attack in numbers, unless 


the enemy bewilder themselves with 
search-lights, they have little chance 


against a prepared foe. 

Surprise is ¢#e element that will beyond 
all others pertain to success ; but it will 
have to be coupled with indomitable 
pluck and disregard of consequences. 


I have endeavoured in the two illustra- 
tions dealing with this subject to show 


what will happen in such a case. The 
boat steals up until a shot from the 
enemy shows that concealment is no 
longer possible. Then it is full speed 
ahead. Flames rise from the funnel, 


bullets, shot and shell fall around in a 
ceaseless hail, darkness, confusion, noise, 
and flashes. The tubes are already trained, 
all the officer in charge of them has to do 
is to wait till the enemy isin line with the 
sights of the director. Zhe moment comes. 
If he is still alive there is a flash; the 
torpedo plunges into the sea. There is a 
roar like thunder, dull and muffled. A 
giant wave rises and envelopes the 
doomed enemy in its embrace, and 
returning, bears away what remains of the 
torpedo-boat. Then silence and the black- 
ness of the night. 
The torpedo has got home! 
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THE TOAD'S TREASURE. 


By MRS. LYNN LINTON. 


With Illustrations by W. CUBITT-COOKE. 


I. 





Il was a queer present 
to give; but then 
old Wishart was a 
‘*queer customer” 
throughout. So at 
least said his ser- 
vants at home and 
his clerks in the 
Office; and if any 

one ought to know a man, surely they 

ought—and indeed these best of all! 

But a huge bronze toad studded with 

large ill-cut jewels—a squat, hideous, 

misshapen monster that seemed alive, 
if motionless, as it flashed in the 
light and shimmered in the dark—a big 
black beast carrying on its shining back 

a veritable king’s ransom in diamonds 

and rubies, emeralds and sapphires—/hat 

given to a nephew as a wedding-present 

seemed to mark a stage of queerness even 

beyond those already acknowledged. 
Why not money? The toad was worth 

a good round sum as he stood. Why 

not have converted those useless excres- 

cences, which were not even beautiful, 
into solid cash that would have been 
useful? Why not indeed! All one 





























could say was, it was Uncle Wishart’s 
whim; and Uncle Wishart was a 
man whose whims were not to be 
gainsaid. 

‘Worth a lot of money, my boy!” he 
said, as the bronze monster was haled by 
half a dozen stout men into young Julian’s 


hall. ‘‘Look at those eyes, match ’em 
if you can! Finest cat’s-eyes I’ve ever 
seen; and I should know something 
about ’em. Look at that ruby, that 


diamond, those sapphires; why! they’d 
make the fortune of an Amsterdam 
merchant ! Rings on all the toes—yes, all ; 
bracelets round the wrists of him. That 
necklace of emeralds, now—ever see such 
beauties? Oh! he’s a fine fellow, by 
Jove! But look here, Julian, “4s is the, 
king of the lot!” 

He pointed to a large opal in the 
middle of the bronze forehead ; and passed 
his forefinger over it, caressingly. 

£* This,” he.said with a sharp sideways 
look to his nephew, ‘‘is a talisman, Ju. 
When things have come to the worst 
with you—if they ever do—screw out this 
stone, and you will be saved. I forbid 
you to touch it unless you are in the last 
straits. You would get a tidy sum for 
the other stones, if dealt with judiciously, 
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but that would be only a temporary aid 
and not worth spoiling the thing as a 
work of art. And I advise you not to 
touch them,” he added with sudden 
sternness. ‘‘ But if the worst comes tod 
the worst, go forthe talisman. Take out 
that opal and you will be saved. And 
remember, if you sell, pawn, or give 
away this beast, I will cut you out of my 
will and disinherit you, body and soul.” 
‘* No fear, uncle,” said Julian boyishly. 
**] would not part with your present to 








begin with, and I am too fond of curios, 
myself, to spoil the value of old Bufo 
here. Whata splendid old monster he is! 
—and I don’t wonder at that opal being 
atalisman. I never saw such a wonderful 
fellow in all my life! It is as much like 
a diamond as an opal. It gives me a creepy 
feeling to look at it.” 

It was not surprising if it did, for it 
was something out of all line with every- 
day life or the lapidary’s ordinary ex- 
perience. It wasa huge convex lump with 
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all the colours of the rainbow perpetually 
playing through the mass. It shot out 
sparks of light like a diamond, and it 
shone in the dark like that magic stone 
which lit the Arabian city at night as it had 
been the sun at noonday. Sometimes it 
glowed like a ruby or carbuncle ; some- 
times it was velvet-green like an emerald ; 
anon it was as blue as the sapphire sky 
of the Engadine; and then again all 
its colours were broken into small 
paillettes, like a dance of fairy rainbows 


whirling in 
mad confusion 
through’ the 
storm. 


This incessant 
change and play 
of the opal was 
matched by the 
incessant change 
of the stones 
which made the 
beast’s eyes. The 
line of the cat’s- 
eyes was never 
still. Now ex- 
panding, now 
contracting, that 
light line in 
those marvellous 
stones gave a 
living and intel- 
ligent look to the 
monster which 
might well have 
shaken even 
stout nerves. 
Soon Julian ar- 
dently regretted 
that Uncle Wish- 
art had not given 
him something 
else for his wed- 
ding present: 
and soon he still 
more ardently 
wished that the 
grave embargo 
of disinheritance had not been laid on 
his parting with it. The bronze toad 
was in its degree a white elephant: 
and, thought the young man a little 
uneasily, it was a standing temptation to 
thievish servants and more ruffianly 
burglars. However, there it was and 
there it must remain. And as the whims 
of rich uncles who can endow or dis- 
inherit at will are of supreme importance 
to potential heirs, the monster was in- 
stalled in the dining-room, under the 








ice 
in- 


the 
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arch of the old-fashioned Chippendale 
sideboard ; where he squatted like the 
guardian gnome of the establishment, 
and gave ‘‘ fits” to timid housemaids in 
the morning. 

Uncle Wishart was one of those men 
who disbelieve in virtue and have no 
loathing for vice, but who are punctilious 
about name and repute. To his idea every 
man had his price—every woman her un- 
defended tract; and the only difference 
between the bad and the good was—the 
one had been found out and the other had 
not. The former he called unfortunate, 
the latter lucky. But then this luckiness 
was a sine qué non with him. A man 
might smash the Tables into little bits and 
stamp on the fragments if he liked ; but 
he must not be seen doing it. If the 
world caught him at it he must take the 
consequences. And those consequences, 
according to Uncle -Wishart, were social 
annihilation. He for one would keep no 
terms with any man who had been con- 
victed of misdemeanour. Wherein he 
reproduced the old Spartan code of in- 
citement to theft but punishment if dis- 
covered. 


There were certain features in this 
young marriage which made the ex- 
perienced shake their heads, as those who 
foresaw and, foreseeing, doubted. She was 
headstrong, wilful, luxurious in tempera- 
ment, extravagant in habits, and, more’s 
the pity of it, superbly handsome and 
conscious that she was so. He was 
weak, good-natured, facile and madly in 
love—which she was not. Of the two she 
preferred Ralph Musgrave a thousand 
times over. But then Ralph had no money 
and Julian Wishart was a partner in his 
uncle’s bank—the possessor of a sufficient 
income in the present and the sure 
inheritor of a handsome fortune in the 
future. Of course there was nodoubt which 
she must take. Lilias was far too true 
a daughter of the generation to cherish 
sentiment married to impecuniosity rather 
than indifference with a good balance at 
the bank. 

Like Gibbon she might sigh as a lover 
but she obeyed the Zeitgeist as a loyal ad- 
herent to the worship of money ; and the 
marriage which was to make young 
Julian’s happiness came off in due season. 

** Could not have chosen worse,” said 
Uncle Wishart to himself. ‘* Con- 


gratulate you, dear boy, on your splendid 
taste,” he said to Julian himself. 

For among the other odd maxims by 
which Uncle Wishart regulated his life 
was a profound belief in the inutility of 
giving advice—of attempting to check a 
desire or guide a career. 

‘*We must all dree our own weird,” 
he used to say. ‘‘And those who have 
to be kept in leading-strings had better 
go over the precipice at once and be 
done with. Life is not long enough to 
protect the weak from themselves.” 

Hence, after his first sceptical query, 
when Julian laid his case before him and 
asked his sanction to his marriage : 
‘**You are sure she is all your fancy 
paints her?” he said no more. Julian 
had to marry her, not he, Uncle Wishart. 
His own private opinion was unfavour- 
able, but the boy’s was rose-coloured. As 
well try to turn back the Nile to its source 
as to stem a young man’s passion for a 
beautiful woman! He must follow his 
own inclination; and if he found by 
experience that his idol had clay feet and 
was of brass, not gold—well! he must 
put up with the knowledge, and make 
the best of it. 

Beautiful, imperious, and indifferent, 
Lilias had the whip-hand of her young 
husband. He, constitutionally — facile 
and good-natured, weak of will and in 
love to the point beyond self-respect, 
was her mere slave—her adoring, faithful, 
doglike slave. She despised him, and 
took no pains to conceal it ; but he only 
adored her the more for the extra value 
given to her beauty by her disdain, and 
grovelled where he should have quelled. 

This was not the way to take Lilias ; 
and this was not the way Ralph Mus- 
grave took. He knew what Julian did 
not, that the strain of brutality in her 
nature could only be conquered by its like, 
still stronger than itself. It was either 
your chain round the tiger’s neck or his 
paw on your breast : and which, pray, was 
wisest, not to speak of safest? As for 
consulting her husband’s wishes or fore- 
going her own for his sake, the skies 
would have fallen ere Lilias would have 
doneeither. But Ralph Musgrave, in his 
quiet, unanswerable way, made her 
obedient to his will, and let her plume 
herself with the fond fancy that she 
acted of her own independent motion. 

They were sitting over their coffee and 
cigarettes after luncheon; for Lilias 
smoked with the men—at first to Julian’s 
unfeigned distress, but now !—how lovely 
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between her lips! It suggested kisses, 
and he wondered now that he could ever 
have disliked that most fascinating habit, 
which had become in his eyes only one 
grace the more. 

Suddenly Lilias rose. She had finished 
her cigarette and flung away the last of 
the ashes. 

‘*]T have ordered William to put Fancy 
into the dog-cart,” she said. ‘I am 
going to drive tandem in the park. 
Which of you men will come with me?” 

‘* Lilias!” cried Julian, too much dis- 
mayed to be polite. ‘‘ My darling ! Think 
of the danger !” 

‘‘Danger?” she repeated scornfully. 
‘* What danger can there be with one 
of you men beside me and William at the 
back! Danger!” 

‘*But you are not whip enough for 
tandem-driving in a crowd. And Fancy 
is not steady enough,” urged Julian. 

**T don’t want you to come if you are 
afraid,” said Lilias. ‘*‘ You come, Ralph, 
you are not such a coward as Julian.” 

She spoke with intense contempt, and 
Julian felt as if she had struck him across 
the face. 

“Oh! I'll come,” said Ralph, in his 
heavy, rather stolid way. ‘‘ Yousee I am 
not so deeply interested in you as Julian 
is,” he added, with a deep flush on his 
bronzed cheeks and a rather forced smile ; 
‘“so I shall have my wits about me 
more than he would. And if you come to 
grief, as you certainly will, I can cart you 
off to the hospital at once, when Julian 
would be tearing his hair and slanging 
the policemen when they picked you up.” 

‘* What a wretch you are, Ralph!” cried 
Lilias, her cheeks aflame and her eyes 
alight. 

‘* Why?” he asked innocently. ‘‘ You 
are by no means so good a whip as Miss 
Bung, and I saw her come to grief and 
no mistake!—spoilt her beauty and 
crippled her for life. That was the little 
bill she paid for tandem-driving in the 
park!” 

‘*Miss Bung !—as if I know or care 
about Miss Bung !” cried Lilias disdain- 
fully. 

‘*Not know the best lady-driver in 
London!” said Ralph, as if astonished at 
her ignorance. ‘* The horsey daughter of a 
horsey publican, she handled the ribbons as 
I never saw a woman handle them before 
orsince! She was about your height and 
build too, Lilias, and had the same 
coloured hair. If she had not damaged 
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herself for life, poor soul! it would have 
been a pretty sight to see you both 
abreast. You would have looked like the 
‘ Sister Charioteers’ of a circus. And, by 
the way, half of the world will think you 
are Miss Bung come back again; and 
you will be the object of no end of con- 
gratulations.” 

‘*You are too horrid for anything, 
Ralph!” said Lilias in a fury. 

For among her other characteristics 
was that of intense social pride. She was 
‘*fast” in her ways but she was aristo- 
cratic in her temper; and to be likened 
to the horsey daughter of a _ horsey 
publican, though the one were as good as 
gold and the other as rich as Croesus, 
was an offence she could not brook. 

‘* My dear Lilias, why am I horrid?” 
he returned. ‘‘I am your obedient ser- 
vant, ready to go in the dog-cart, with you 
driving tandem ; ready to pick you up and 
take you to the hospital when you come 
to grief, as you will; ready to explain to 
those of my friends who may congratulate 
you, as Miss Bung, on your recovery, that 
you are the wife of my friend Julian 
Wishart—so where am Ito blame? You 
are unreasonable, Lilias; indeed you 
are!” 

*“*Do you think it no offence to liken 
me to a vulgar low-born creature like 
that ?” cried Lilias fuming. 

** How can I help it if you are alike?” 
he answered. ‘‘I tell you you are; she 
was just your height, and had the same 
kind of hair and eyes. Where’s_ the 
harm? She was a good girl, though she 
did ‘ play the cat and banjo,’ as Rudyard 
Kipling says, with her h’s and her tenses. 
And she was a better whip than you; yet 
she came to grief and is ruined for life. 
But I am quite ready to go with you 
when the trap comes round.” 

**You are too abominable, Ralph! I 
shall not stay with you any longer,” said 
Lilias in desperate displeasure, as she 
turned indignantly to the door—the streak 
of light in the toad’s cat’s-eyes following 
her as she went, and the opal in the fore- 
head burning blood-red. 

‘*Now you have offended her,” said 
Julian, a little petulantly, as his wife 
slammed the door behind her. 

She had opened it and passed through 
before they could do her this grace. 

He was glad that this wild wish of his 
adored tyrant had been successfully op- 
posed; but he did not like to see her 
annoyed ; and of the two he would rather 
give her what she ought not to have, and 
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so far content her, than refuse and know 
her to be chagrined. 

‘* Better offend her than let her drive 
tandem in the park,” said Ralph carelessly. 
‘‘A fit of temper is lessto be regretted 
than the probable loss of life.” 

‘* Ah! perhaps she would not have come 
to grief,” said Julian. 

The slow-moving lazy eyes of Ralph 
Musgrave gave one sharp glance sideways, 
like UncleWishart’s when 
he indicated the virtues 


. 


of the opal-talisman. Be- [i 


a 


neath his moustache his 
lips curled into the elo- 
quent lines of illimitable 
contempt. The cat’s-eyes 
of the monster squatted 
under the side-board ex- 
panded and contracted 
like living orbs ; the opal 
glowed like fire; the 
diamonds and the rubies 
seemed to dance on that 
black bronze back ; and 
in Ralph’s mind there 
rang, as the refrain of a 


witch’s chant: ‘*He 
courts his doom who de- 
spises care.” 


‘*Let us go to her,” 
then said Julian, a little 
feverishly. 

Ralph flung away his 
cigar, and rose heavily 
from his chair. He was 
a big massive fellow of 
six teet two; Julian was 
a light weight, standing 
five feet nine. Ralph 
was as dark as the Black 
Musgrave who was his 
ancestor, and Julian was 
as fair as a Scandinavian 
girl. No two men could 
have been found more 
thoroughly opposed in 
bearing, mind, physique, 
or character ; and of the 
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To his surprise—his delight, so intense 
as to be almost pain—she spoke to him 
with exaggerated tenderness ; called him 
by endearing names and laid her round 
white arm caressingly on his shoulders. 
When Ralph addressed her she answered 
him, keeping her eyes fixed on Julian. 
But she smiled as she spoke, and was 
debonair and courteous. Only, she 


would not look at him; and she flirted 











two it was not Julian 

that should have been the husband of 
Lilias, nor was it he who could be her 
master. 

They found her in the drawing-room, 
seated on the sofa, and apparently tran- 
quilly reading. It wasa slight indication, 
however, to Ralph, that she was holding 
the book upside down. She smiled when 
they came in as if all trace of ill-humour 
had passed, and made room for her hus- 
band to come and sit by her on the sofa. 


with her husband as Ralph had never seen 
her flirt with him before. 

He laughed to himself, seeing through 
the pretence; but all the same his 
heart swelled with the slighted man’s 
jealousy and the stronger man’s disdain ; 
and he felt as if he should like to put 
his foot on Julian and squash the life out 
of him as if. he had been a worm. 

That boyish radiant smile and fatuous 
blindness of the reason why, half-mad- 
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dened Ralph who sawclear. But he kept 
himself in hand, pulled a little savagely 
at his heavy black- moustache, and did 
not let Lilias see by so much as a hairs- 
breadth that she had annoyed him, as she 
had intended. And when he went away 
he left the beautiful vixen still in doubt, 
while poor Julian’s cloud-castle of tender- 
ness and delight passed away into nothing- 
ness, as if it had never been, and only 
the old weary contempt and cold disdain 
took its place. 

But Lilias did not drive tandem in the 
park. 


IL 


A participant in one of the many new 
phases of womanhood, the predominant 
idea of Lilias’s mind was the absolute 
equality of the sexes, with the balance of 
supremacy in favour of women ; and there- 
fore the absolute right of women to share 
in the lives of men, to do all that these 
do, to know all that these know, to have 
no distinctions of sex in morals, habits, 
amusements, pursuits. If men smoked, 
then might women. If men haunted music- 
halls, then might women. If men made 
books on the Derby and betted at races, 
then might women ; and whether it was 
golf or baccarat, riding steeplechases 
a califourchon or sitting on the County 
Council Board, rowing for prizes or 
learning human nature through the 
classics, she allowed no distinctions be- 
tween the two sexes, but claimed equal 
rights with the one, topped by the special 
privileges of the other. 

Having her head as she had, under the 
feeble guidance of poor Julian, she flung 
up her heels and went as she would. 
Déseuvrée, and unable to find amusement in 
any home occupation whatsoever—giving 
the ordering of supplies to her cook, and 
the superintendence of the household to 
her maid—she had not a domestic duty 
on her mind, still less on her hands. She 
hated needlework and did not care for 
reading ; she found music by herself slow, 
and painting was still worse. What she 
wanted was excitement and the va-et-zvient 
of many feet—excitement and admiration 
—excitement and show. 

What good was it to be as beautiful as 


she was, if there was no one but an 
unloved husband to tell her she was 
lovely ? What good was it to be 


beautiful and not fitly caparisoned ?—to 
be a jewel and set in common tin ?—to be 
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a jewel and not seen of man? She must 
have all things fitting to her state and 
beauty ; and money was needed for those 
things. She must have enough, not only 
to endow her luxuriously, but to give her 
the margin for unstinted extravagance 
beyond. She must have enough for 
sumptuous dress and unbridled play—for 
costly entertainments and that perilous 
book on the Derby, in the making of 


* which cooler heads and closer calculators 


than she had so often come to ruin. 

She lost—of course she lost—and Ralph 
Musgrave could not help her. On his 
own six hundred a year he could exist 
as a club-man and a man of society, but 
he could not pay the debts of a beautiful 
young woman who gambled for high 
stakes and backed the favourite which 
never won. He could not even supply 
her ever-increasing demands for jewellery 
and expensive luxuries of all kinds, which 
Julian himself, ten times better off than 
he, found difficulty in satisfying. 

But the money must be had somehow. 
Her debts of honour must be paid, if even 
the tradespeople had to wait. 

‘*T have lost over The Scamp,” she 
said one day to Julian; ‘‘and I have no 
money. How much can you give me?” 

They were alone, and she made no 
pretence of easy descent or sorrow for 
the issue. She knew that her husband 
was her slave, and she dealt with him as 
a slave. 

Julian’s fair face flushed—not 
annoyance so much as alarm. 

‘You have come at an awkward 
moment, my darling,” he said tenderly. 
‘*Things are rather tight just now, and 
I cannot draw freely.” 

‘*You must,” said Lilias steadily. 

‘* How much is it, dear?” he asked. 

‘* Five hundred,” she answered. 

‘* That is a big haul,” he said, uneasily. 

**You may be thankful it is not five 
thousand,” she returned, careless almost 
to insolence. ‘‘1 was so sure of my tip 
I wonder I did not put on more. I stood 
at ten to one.” 

‘*Five hundred on one race!” 
Julian, with an accent of dismay. 

He himself did not bet, and he could 
not understand the deadly fascination of 
risking money on the colour of a card or 
the thunder of a horse’s hoofs. 

‘*You do not mean to say that you are 
disturbed by such a paltry sum as this?” 
cried Lilias, in the superb way of one 
dealing with the owner of Fortunatus’s 
purse or the leaseholder of Aladdin’s cave. 


with 


said 
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‘‘Five hundred !—what is that to a rich 
banker like you? Why, it is a mere 
nothing !” 

‘*Perhaps not so much at another 
time,” he said hesitatingly. ‘‘* But just 
now, at this moment——” 

‘*‘Oh! I know that cuckoo-cry,” she 
said, interrupting him with disdain. ‘‘ It 
is always ‘at this moment,’—things are 
always ‘tight in the City’ when one 
wants a little extra at home. You are 
frightfully mean, Julian—you and that 
old uncle of yours—misers both of you!” 

‘*Mean! misers! to you!” he replied. 
‘** Scarcely that, Lilias !” 

He had been so little mean to her and 
so over-lavish, as to draw from his uncle 
some very severe remarks about his 
unprincipled extravagance; and some 
still more severe restrictions as to the 
amount he was to take from the firm for 
his own private use. And he knewat this 
moment that it was impossible for him to 
go beyond his tether. 

But what was to be done? In any 
case the money must be found and Lilias 
must not suffer.» Five hundred pounds! 
It was not alarge sum in view of his 
acknowledged income, but it was a large 
sum for the purpose. To drop five hun- 
dred pounds on one race was an indica- 
tion, a threat, a prophecy, as well as a 
fact. What was to-day might be doubled 
and trebled to-morrow; and the end 
might well be absolute and utter ruin to 
all concerned. 

It was this which made him anxious. 
His mind went forward to possible and 
only too probable eventualities, which he 
was absolutely helpless to prevent. And 
he dared not remonstrate. 

All of which Lilias saw and understood 
as clearly as if her weak-willed doting 
husband had a window in his breast, and 
she could read the thoughts of his brain 
in the beating of his heart. 

‘* Well ?” she said, after a pause. 

‘*T am puzzled what to do,” he 
answered simply. 

‘** What you are to do is not my affair,” 
she answered. ‘‘I only know you must 
find the money. How you are to find it 
is your business, not mine.” 

The sunshine streamed into the room 
and touched all on which it fell with a 
glory as of life. The glass on the table, 
the wine in the bottles, the gold and 
silver plate on the sideboard, the bevelled 
edges of the mirrors—all these things 
glowed and sparkled with a sudden 
outbreak of brilliancy. And the jewelled 
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toad under the sideboard flashed like 
some iridescent creature, compounded of 
light and colour. 

Lilias looked at the costly monster— 
that hideous storehouse of unproductive 
wealth—and a strange, almost fierce 
gleam came into her eyes. Julian’s 
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followed hers, and understood the thought 
which expressed itself in that sudden look 
of passionatedesire. The toad’s encrusting 
jewels seemed like voices that spoke and 
urged as they shone and glittered; the 
changing line of those two green cat’s- 
eyes was instinct with life and meaning ; 


the opal was like a broken rainbow, 
suggesting infinite division. In spite of 
Uncle Wishart’s prohibition, here was the 
solution of the difficulty. A stone taken 
where it would not be missed and the 
place filled by a cunning counterfeit, and 
Lilias would have no more anxiety. Her 
debt would be paid and no one would be 
a penny the worse ! 

** It is too ridiculous !” said Lilias. 

She meant it was too ridiculous to keep 
all this unused wealth when she wanted 
present cash. 

‘** ] will speak to Crake,” said Julian. 

Crake was a jewel-merchant and dealt 
in uncut and unset stones. 
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‘*It must be before Monday. This is 
Saturday,” said Lilias. ‘‘ There is no time 
to lose.” 

**T will see him to-day,” 
husband, rising from the table. 

‘** And bring back the money with you,” 
was the response. 

He turned to her lovingly. 

‘* This, and more | would do for you, 
my darling,” he said, making as if to take 
her in his arms. 

‘*Don’t be sentimental,” said Lilias 
brutally. ‘*We have been married too 
long for this nonsense.” 

Then, seeing the kind of spasm which 
crossed his face, she relented, more from 
policy than love, and holding up her face 
said, with a forced laugh: ‘‘ Here, you 
silly boy. If you care so much fora kiss, 
here it is for you!” 

‘* My angel! my queen!” cried Julian, 
folding her to his heart and kissing her 
handsome face with the rapture of an 
ecstatic and the reverence of a devotee; 
while she thought to herself: ‘‘It is 
worth it. Five hundred pounds fora kiss 
from one’s husband. Not a bad bargain, 
all things considered !” 


said her 


IV. 


Uncle Wishart did not often call on the 
young people. When he did, it was rather 
as an amateur detective than as a friend 
—a guardian who had his suspicions 
which he wished to be confirmed or set at 
rest, rather than as an affectionate old 
uncle, anxious to know how his young 
relations were getting on and ready to 
lend them-a helping hand if they wanted 
one. He had his own ideas about things 
at No. 100 Canterbury Square, and 
looked upon it as simply a matter of time, 
and the number of months, or years, that it 
would take to fulfil the foredoomed. 

Given a weak man desperately in love, 
and an unscrupulous and extravagant 
woman not so near indifference as dislike— 
what else could come of it but ruin ? Once 
embarked on the perilous course of trying 
to win a wife by indulgence, there was no 
point where a man would be able to say, 
**Hold!” and the ultimate shipwreck 
would be all too sure. 

Hence, he visited No. roo Canterbury 
Square just often enough to mark pro- 
gress and see where the game stood. 
And -when he went he always carefully 
inspected the jewelled toad, and satisfied 
himself as to the state of the treasure- 
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house. So far he had found all intact 
and satisfactory ; which was a proof to 
him that Julian’s frail bark had not yet 
begun to drag her anchor and drift out to 
sea. 

‘*And how are you?” he said, as he 
seated himself in the most luxurious chair 
of that luxurious drawing-room. ‘*‘ How 
are you, Lilias ?” 


** Quite well, thank you, uncle,” said 
Lilias, in an off-hand way. ‘‘And 
you?” 


‘““Oh, I am one of the Rugged and 
Tough kind—nothing ever ails me!” 
returned the uncle. 

To which Lilias assented, in her own 
mind ruefully. 

Cynic as Uncle Wishart was, and pro- 
found disbeliever iti the value of remon- 
strance, advice, or exhortation, he yet 
had that kind of superstitious survival 
which makes it a duty to oneself to do 
what one can to stop a dangerous course. 
He did not expect to have any effect, but 
his conscience would be clear if he spoke 
straight to the point, and he would have 
nothing then wherewith to reproach him- 
self. 

‘*You have been losing on the turf, | 
hear,” he said abruptly to Lilias, without 
softening preface or gradual approach. 

Julian’s handsome wife changed colour. 

‘“Who told you that?” she asked 
haughtily ; ‘‘ Julian?” 

‘* Scarcely,” was the answer. ‘‘ Julian 
is not the kind to tell tales out of school.” 

‘* Then who was it ?—who could?” she 
asked again, her query admitting the 
whole question. 

‘* That is my affair,” said Uncle Wish- 
art. ‘* I do know it, and I was told; and 
[ have only one word to say, young lady :— 
If you go on in this manner, adding gam- 
bling and betting to your already frantic 


* extravagance, you will come to ruin, both 


you and your husband; and your ruin 
will be hopeless, for no one can or will 
help you. I give you fair warning, J will 
not.” 

‘*And I would not ask you,” flashed 
out Lilias. 

‘* A very proper spirit,” returned Uncle 
Wishart ; ‘‘ besides being in a sense forced 
on you, seeing that anything else would 
be useless.” 

‘*That being so, we are free to act as 
we like, Julian and I,” said Lilias. 

‘* Within the bounds set by the bank,” 
said Uncle Wishart. 

‘* Till we go beyond, you have nothing 
to say,” she returned. 
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‘** Nothing, 
replied. 

‘Which I do not much regard,” said 
Lilias. 

‘* Which some day you will remember,” 
said Uncle Wishart. ‘*‘ Where is Julian ?” 

** How should I know ?” she answered. 
‘* At his club—in the city—calling about— 
what do I know?” 

‘* And care as little,” said the uncle. 

‘*T am neither jealous nor inquisitive,” 
she returned. 

‘*Nor solicitous, nor loving,” was the 
rejoinder. ‘* Well! I must be off now. 
How is my toad?” he added brusquely ; 
‘*in good health ?” 

The slightest possible change came 
over Lilias. 

** You speak as if the brute were alive!” 
she said petulantly. 

‘* Perhaps he is,” he answered gravely. 
‘¢ The Indians are cunning artificers, and 
they have rare powers not understood 
and scarcely imagined here by us. __ Per- 
haps that dumb beast has a soul, a mind, 
a perception of its own, and is not 
merely a lump of bronze and a congeries 
of stones!” 

‘*What nonsense you talk, Uncle 
Wishart !” said Lilias uneasily. 

‘At all events I must visit 
laughed the uncle. It was not a pleasant 
laugh. ‘‘ He knows quite well that I am 
in the house, and would be hurt if I 
neglected him.” 

‘** 1 wonder if he will find out !” thought 
Lilias to herself. ‘‘I don’t think he 
can. Crake has done his work so well, 
I should not know which, unless I 
remembered.” 

But she felt uneasy al! the same, as she 
followed Uncle Wishart down stairs ; the 
old man wasting no time in courtesies, 
but striding off first, leaving her to come 
at her leisure. 

“Brute!” said Lilias to 
‘* What a bore he is!” 

The day was dull and the toad seemed 
to have lost all luminosity, all brilliancy. 
There was no flash in the diamonds ; the 
rubies and the emeralds and the sapphires 
had lost their colour; the opal was a 
mere knob of milky white; the line of 
the two cat’s-eyes was narrow, hard, and 
definite. Had the beast been alive, one 
would have said at first sight, ‘‘ He is 
sick,” and searched, here for the cause, 
there for the remedy. 

At a glance Uncle Wishart saw what 
had been done. He passed his hand 
lovingly over the creature’s back and 


beyond a warning,” he 


him,” 


herself. 


touched the bit of strass with unerring 
accuracy. 

“Ah!” he said to himself. 
beginning of the end.” 

At that moment Julian came into the 
room. 

‘* Remember, boy,” said Uncle Wish- 
art, with as little preface and preamble 
as when he had spoken to Lilias; 
‘*remember what I told you. That opal 
in the head is the last resource. It is a 
talisman, and to be utilised only when 
every other possibility of redemption has 
failed. You will destroy yourself if you 
apply to it before. When you are at the 
worst that can be, it will pull you 
through.” 

‘*] remember,” stammered Julian, ’* 
knowing that his uncle had discovered the 
substitution—knowing that he was aware 
the promise he had exacted had been 
broken—that the treasure-house had been 
entered into, and that so far the down- 
ward path had been taken :—as he had 
anticipated. 

‘* If you will take my advice—which you 
will not,” continued Uncle Wishart, 
turning to Lilias and speaking in his 
direct, uncompromising, unprepared way ; 
‘you will give up your fatal habit of 
gambling, and conquer this pernicious 
craze. No goodcan possibly come of it, 
and much evil undoubtedly will. You 
will ruin yourself, my dear Lilias, and 
your husband as well as yourself. It is 
the cup of Circe over again. And your 
endeavour to recoup yourself for your 
losses by ‘ pulling off the event’ and all 
that rubbish, is just the Will-o’-the-wisp 
dancing on the marsh, which, if you 
follow, will land you in a bog—up to your 
neck and perhaps over your head.” 

‘*— know my own affairs best,” said 
Lilias haughtily. 

The cat’s-eyes in the toad’s head 
changed, and the line wavered. Uncle 
Wishart was still fingering the gems, and 
his touch seemed to have given a kind of 
vitality to the monster, for the jewels 
sparkled more brilliantly than before, and 
the milky opal had become iridescent. 

**So you do, my dear,” said Uncle 
Wishart tranquilly. ‘* But so far as 
your affairs are mixed up with Julian’s, 
and Julian’s with mine, I have the right 
to speak. And yet,” he added, as if 
reflectively ; ‘‘ perhaps I have not; for 
Julian’s affairs and mine are not mixed up 
together. There is a fire-proof door 
between our premises ; and when his are 
all ablaze—as they will be if this kind of 
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thing continues—mine will be safe and 
cool. Well! Good-day to you both. 
Bear in mind what I have said, and pull 
up while you can. The time will come 
when you cannot.” 

Saying which he left the room, without 
further ceremony of adieu; and Julian 
and Lilias were alone. 
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That downward course continued ; and 
the pace grew faster as the hill of ruin 
grew steeper. The curse of gambling 
worked ever in and in, eating into the 
soul of Lilias as a cancer eats into the 
‘flesh. Ever besotted by his love for the 
beautiful wife whose love he could not 
win in return, Julian grovelled at her 
feet and made himself the minister of her 
vices. What he could not win he tried 
to buy, and racked his brain for occasions 
whereby to give her pleasure. She did 
not express a wish that he did not hasten 
to gratify. What she lost over horses 
and the card-table he made good without 
a murmur. 

The toad’s treasures were taken one 
by one, till now naught but the opal 
remained. The last to go had been those 
green and changing orbs which had seemed 
to see and understand the sorry drama as it 
was acted before them. And now, blind 
and denuded, the huge Indian monster 
had lost all its significance. The sun might 
shine never so brightly, but the paste 
and strass set in the place of the jewels, 
neither flashed nor sparkled as heretofore. 
The clever Japanese imitations of the cat’s- 
eyes, which looked to the inexpert almost 
as good as the real thing, were as dead as 
the glass eyes in a stuffed bird, or as the 
sightless eyes of a man when the optic 
nerve is paralysed. The mystic life of 
this strange beast had gone ; and only the 
Secret of the Opal was intact. 

But this promise Julian would not 
violate—perhaps not so much for re- 
spect for that promise as for a super- 
stitious dread of unknown consequences. 
He had by no means come to the worst 
yet. Resources of a dread and dangerous 
kind truly, but resources that might be 
made available, were still open to him. 

Meantime that awful danse Macabre went 
on, and the doom was nearing completion. 

Things were always ‘‘tight” in the 
city, and even Uncle Wishart’s bank had 
to be careful and ‘look alive.” Still, 
there was plenty of money afloat, if only 
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it could be utilised ; and Julian resented 
the restriction which prevented his free 
use of this floating margin. But Uncle 
Wishart’s orders were positive, and 
his will was Rhadamanthine :—Julian’s 
power of drawing was circumscribed to so 
much and so much, and a cheque for 
even five pounds beyond would not 
be honoured. This fact Uncle Wishart 
impressed on him till the young man’s 
gorge rose high against his ‘ senior 
partner,” and he felt as if he should like 
to stick a knife into his heart, and so 
have done with him and his supervision 
for ever. 

Ralph Musgrave might have helped in 
this moment. He was the only one in 
the world who had any influence over 
Lilias ; though it was a chance if even he 
could have stemmed the gambler’s 
passion which possessed her. He would 
have done his best, and he might have 
done something ; but he was away, and 
only now when things had gone so far to 
the bad did he return. 

‘*T am awfully glad you have come 
back,” said Lilias when he came striding 
into the well-known room at No. 100 
Canterbury Square. 

‘* So am I, awfully,” echoed Julian. 

‘‘Thanks,” said Ralph; ‘it is jolly to 
find myself here again.” 

‘*We have missed you awfully,” said 
Lilias. 

Her eyes were bright and her cheeks 
were as brilliantly tinted as a red briar 
rose. However common-place her speech 
her sentiment was warm and sincere, and 
she did not care to hide it. 

Ralph looked at her curiously, then 
turned his lazy eyes on Julian, whose fair 
face he found more worn than when he 
had last seen it—but though more worn 
just as fatuously loving as ever. 

‘** And how have you been getting on?” 
asked Ralph. 

He knew how, but it was something 
to say, and he wanted to hear their 
version. 

‘* That horrid old Wishart has behaved 
like a scoundrel,” said Lilias, with 
temper. 

‘‘He has been awfully hard,” said 
Julian. 

‘* And you have been in a tight place ?” 
asked Ralph. 

‘* Frightful,” said Lilias. ‘‘ Everything 
I have touched has gone wrong. I have 
been out of luck all through.” 

‘* No good fighting against luck,” said 
Ralph. ‘* People may say what they like 
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—there is such a thing, and it must have 
its way. It is of no use forcing the pace 
when luck is against you. Better lie low 
till the thing takes a turn.” 

** Oh, we have pulled through all right,” 
said Lilias. ‘‘ We raised the money, and 
the tide must turn sooner or later.” 

‘* Perhaps so much later as to be of no 
use,” said Ralph. 

‘* Don’t croak, Ralph,” said Lilias. 

‘“No, I don’t croak,” he answered. 
‘* But it is as well to look at all sides of 
the question.” 

‘*And no harm has been done to any 
one. We have only sold that hideous old 
toad’s jewels,” said Lilias, speaking in 
the manner of one who has done a meri- 
torious action. 

‘*Ah, that was a nest-egg of some 
value,” returned Ralph. 

She laughed. 

‘Yes, the old monster was a friend 
in need,” she said gaily. 

‘*But I want you to promise not to 
go on while luck is against you,” said 
Ralph very seriously. ‘‘ It is of no use, 
Lilias ; you will only plunge deeper and 
deeper, and no good can come of it! 
Wait till the tide turns.” 

‘‘And how am I to know when it 
has turned if I do not try?” she asked 
pertinently enough. 

‘* Yes, how can she know if she does 
not try?” echoed Julian. 

‘““Straws show the way the wind 
blows,” Ralph answered. ‘‘ Luck runs 
all through, from the first thing in the 
morning to the last at night. It is easy 
to know when.” 

‘*There is some sense 
Lilias. 

‘* Until it does turn, hold hard,” con- 
tinued Ralph. ‘* When it does, put on 
the pot and go for the gloves.” 

‘“Tll see the end of this. I must 
now,” said Lilias. ‘* After this, I will 
take your advice, Ralph. — If I fail this 
time I shall know it is of no good,—if I 
win the tide will have turned.” 

‘** All right,” he said, speaking in the 
same slow half-indolent way as before ; 
but his eyes kindled with sudden fire, 
and his strong mouth broadened into a 
smile beneath his heavy moustache. All 
men enjoy the sense of domination, 
whether it be over a crowd, a dangerous 
animal or a high-spirited woman—which 
is but,another phase of the same thing. 
And it did pleasantly feed his natural 
masculine vanity to see how Lilias, ram- 
pant, recalcitrant, untamable to Julian, 


in that,” said 
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obeyed his hand like a docile horse, and 
came to heel when called like an obedient 
dog. But then, as he said to himself, he 
had the way, and Julian had not ; he was 
strong, and women like strength, while 
Julian was a poor creature, and women 
despise poor creatures. And small blame 
to them if they do! 


VI. 


The tide had not turned, and Lilias 
lost all her bets and all her stakes as 
usual. The gambler’s readiness of futile 
hope had made her plunge ever deeper 
and deeper in the fallacious belief of that 
recouping process which never came off. 
Luck was still against her, and all the 
available resources of the monster’s 
treasure-house were exhausted. 

What was to be done? Ralph had no 
means; the coffers of the bank were 
closed against Julian, save such output 
as sufficed merely to keep the home 
going; and those hypothetical gains 
which were to have set her straight, had 
actualised themselves into so much dead 
loss. Yet her debts must be paid. The 
only question was : How ? 

It was a tremendous risk, but the 
situation necessitated it; and Julian was 
not of the kind to falter before taking a 
dangerous leap. Not that he was so 
supremely brave; he was merely unre- 
flecting, and spurred by a love so 
excessive as to dominate every other 
feeling. In the face of this love he had 
neither fear nor conscience. To please 
Lilias—to win a smile of tender mean- 
ing, a voluntary caress, or even a frank 
acceptance of a caress from him—for 
this he would have faced a den of lions 
for the one part, or the danger of eternal 
damnation for the other. And what he 
was about to do now was almost as ter- 
rible as either. 

Yet the act was simple enough. It was 
merely a false signature—merely the facile 
crime of forgery. 

‘* Ah,” said Uncle Wishart, when he 
saw the damning document; “it has 
come at last. It was bound to come. 
Given weakness, love, and wickedness, 
and the end is a foregone conclusion. 
It must eventuate in crime; and it has. 
The doom is now upon him. Weeds must 
be stubbed up, and rubbish carted away 
for the good of that which is left. It is 
the law of life, and Julian has to follow 
that law like the rest.” 
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On which he drew a sheet of paper 
towards him, and wrote to his nephew, 
saying to him that which he thought he 
ought to know, and not sparing the vitriol 
now that he was about it. Looking at 
life, as he did, as a battle-ground where the 
weak must expect no mercy, and where 
each man gets the measure he deserves, 
he regarded Julian as a failure who had to 
be dragged off the field and thrust down 
among the conquered. And the sooner 
the better. Prolongation meant only 
further danger to others, and increased 
dishonour to himself. 

Wherefore he wrote to him in un- 
mistakable terms enough, and warned 
him that, being his nephew should not 
save him. The crime he had committed 
he must expiate by punishment; and 
there was no hope of reprieve, con- 
donation, mercy. Let him prepare himself 
for the worst, for the worst was at hand. 

The day was drawing to its close, and 
the end of all things seemed near. Julian 
knew the iron-bound nature of his uncle, 
and how small a place personal affection 
held in his heart. The threat he had so 
clearly formulated would be as positively 
fulfilled ; and the law which had been 
broken would be vindicated as had been 
said. 

He crept up the stairs to take counsel 
with Lilias, if haply she would consult 
with him. Perhaps she might. In the 
face of so terrible a danger she might lay 
aside her scorn and meet him on equal 
ground. At least he would try. It had 
been for her—all for her; perhaps she 
would remember this, and be gentle.and 
considerate. If she were, he would feel 
that his punishment, whatever it might 
be, would have been cheaply bought. 
One hour of her frank and generous love 
—and he would face death with an up- 
lifted countenance and a glad heart ! 

He crept up the stairs and came to the 
drawing-room door, which was ajar. He 
heard voices from within—the voices of 
Lilias and Ralph Musgrave. 

‘*No,” said Lilias, ‘‘you are taking 
nothing from him, Ralph. I have never 
loved him—always despised and recoiled 
from him. I married him from necessity, 
but, darling, it was you that I loved— 
always you, and you only.” 

It seemed as if their positions were 
inverted. It seemed as if she was com- 
forting, assuring, urging the reluctant, 
for, after a brief pause, Ralph said : 

‘‘It will break his heart when he 
knows.” 


‘* He need never know,” said Lilias. 

‘*Oh, these things always come out,” 
said Ralph. ‘* He will know, and then 
—poor beggar!” 

‘*He knows that I do not love him,” 
said Lilias. ‘‘I have told him all but 
openly—all but plain to his face. He 
knows that he is distasteful to me in 
every way.” 

‘* Yet he loves you,” was the rejoinder. 

‘* Oh, as for that !——” 

She said no more, but Julian pictured 
her gesture and understood the pause. 

Heart-sick, brain-bewildered, wrecked 
and half dead, he stole down the stairs as 
noiselessly as he had crept up, and went 
back into the dining-room. The level 
rays of the setting sun streamed into the 
room, and fell on the jewelled toad 
beneath the sideboard. All the false 
gems were deadand dull ; only the opal 
burned with a strange and desperate fire. 
It flamed like something alight—as 
though the very fire of hell were burn- 
ing within. Wherever Julian turned he 
seemed to see that flaming ray following 
him like the threatening shine of a blood- 
red star. 

The streets were almost deserted. Only 
here and there a_ passer-by strolled 
leisurely homeward; a few boys went 
whistling and whooping through the 
square ; a dog barked ; a carriage rolled 
rapidly away. Then Julian heard the 
heavy tread of the drilled police, march- 
ing stolidly forward. 

A panic seized him. They were coming 
for him. The game was up, and his 
doom was at hand. Uncle Wishart had dis- 
covered his crime, as he knew ; and Uncle 
Wishart was a man who never forgave. 

Now, then, was the moment—the most 
desperate of his life. No worse mis- 
chance could befall him, come what 
might. His wife false; his honour gone ; 
his person threatened ;—he could come 
to nothing worse! From up stairs he 
seemed to hear the murmur of his wife’s 
voice, mingled with his friend’s. It was 
as if he saw through the dividing barriers 
her face of scorn when speaking of him 
—her eyes of love when looking at 
Ralph. Lost! all lost! He had staked 
his honour, his fair name, his soul, his 
essential self on this woman and her love ; 
and he had lost. And now nought 
remained but the dust and ashes of the 
Dead Sea fruit—the sour lees of the 
poisoned wine. 

His sole hope lay in that mysterious 
jewel which was to be the talisman for 
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his redemption. Now. was the moment 

} indicated by Uncle Wishart when the 
last jewel in the toad’s treasure-house 
must be utilised. 

Sick, dazed, unnerved, he turned to 
the monster squatted under the side- 
board. The opal flamed in the dying 
sunlight ; the blind eyes seemed suddenly 
to see, and as if they had a mocking 
meaning behind them. The strass and 
paste looked as full of life and fire as the 
true gems had been. The dumb bronze 
beast itself seemed to quiver and thrill 
with emotion as Julian laid his hand on the 
opal, and, according to Uncle Wishart’s 
directions, screwed it out of its socket. 

It yielded to his touch as something 
waiting and willing ; and when he had it 
in his hand, he found it to be a small 
bottle and not a solid gem. The stone 
had been hollowed and the neck of the 
little phial went into the setting. 

As a pad or wad against the stopper 
was a folded piece of paper. He opened 
it and read thereon: ‘‘ The last resource 
of dishonour.” 
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He took the silver stopper from the 
bottle, and the powerful scent of bitter 
almonds streamed like an aerial river 
through the room. 

Then he knew the meaning of the 
talisman, and what was the redemption it 
brought. 

Nearer and nearer came the ordered 
tramp, and now those heavy feet halted 
at the steps before the door. In imagina- 
tion he saw himself arrested and haled off 
to prison, while Lilias threw herself into , 
Ralph’s arms and prayed for the protec- 
tion which he, her husband, could no 
longer give—prayed for protection even 
against him and what he had brought on 
her. It was the crucial moment; and he 
had no time to spare. 

He put the little bottle to his lips and 
with one sharp cry staggered to a chair. 
When they rushed into the room in 
answer to that cry, they found him 
thrown forward on the table—his face 
between his outstretched arms and his 
mouth crimsoned with bloody froth. 





LABOUR HOMES OF THE CHURCH ARMY. 


By EDWARD CLIFFORD, 
Author of the Life of Father Damien. 


With Illustrations by ELLEN GERTRUDE COHEN. 


ITH very little noise there have 


lately grown into existence in 





claim on us from the fact of its misery and 
of our common brotherhood. And if the 
Church Army can help to 
reduce the number of our 
criminals and relieve our 
poor rates, it certainly. de- 
serves our gratitude. Itis 
not claimed, | believe, that 
the results of the movement 
have been very séartling. 
Half the cases are apparent 
failures, or at any rate are 
lost sight of. But the other 
half are certainly raised to 
a more tolerable _ status, 
and there has been a fair 
average of real successes. 
I took down the following 
viva voce monologue from 
an inmate a few months 
ago. Mr. Price might have 





SAWING UP PLANKS AT THE LABOUR HOME IN WHITECHAPEL ROAD, 


our large towns a number of Church 
Army Labour Homes. They are intended 
for destitute but industrious tramps, and 
I can imagine an incredulous smile already 
on my reader’s face as he reads these 
words. But it is nevertheless a fact, for 
there ave a certain number of tramps who 
are industrious, though the proportion is 
undoubtedly small. 

These Homes are intended for tramps, 
for drunkards, for thieves, and for 
jail-birds. The blackest past does 
not prevent a man’s being accepted. 
Two qualifications only are required in 
the applicant, that he or she shall be able 
and willing to do a good day’s work and 
shall submit to the discipline of the 
Home. 

The idea of these institutions (conceived 
originally by Mr. Wilson Carlile) was 
the outcome of much ‘‘ considering of the 
poor,” and of many years’ experience in 


their ways. The gutter class is not what is , 


generally called a deserving class, but it 
will generally be admitted that it has some 


sat for a picture of Bill 
Sykes, except that instead 
of a scowl he wore a 
friendly expression. There was, how- 





FROM A SKETCH BY EDWARD CLIFFORD. 
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BATH-ROOM IN THE WHITECHAPEL LABOUR HOME, 


ever, the close-cropped head, the heavy 
square jaw, and the regular ‘‘ gal- 
lows” look. Also the short muscular 
frame and the proper cockney slang. 
The man had been a_ notorious 
burglar and had been in jail twenty-one 
years out of forty-seven. His back had 
been repeatedly scored by the lash, for he 
was impudent as well as bold, and his 
tongue as well as his fist had capabilities. 
He was moreover ingenious, and had 
invented in 1878 (I think he said) an 
excellent tool for disembowelling pad- 
locks, and thus preventing their being 
obstructions to his brotherhood. It was 
a kind of spike or gouge, and after its use 
the padlock still looked intact, so that when 
the policeman presently passed by his sus- 
picions were not excited, and the burglars 
could peacefully earn their livelihood with- 
in the dwelling and have no fear of 
interruption from meddlesome officials. 

This useful invention and others of the 
same kind had, it appeared, earned him 
the gratitude of the profession, and in- 
credulity gave way to disgust when his 
old friends discovered that he had been 
weaned away from his old opinions and 
his former associates. Again and again 
he was remonstrated with by them, but 
all appeals were unavailing. 

There had been a lady in the case—one 
of the great army of women who unosten- 
tatiously give their lives to the service of 
the wretched and evil. She had met him 
in a cheap lodging house, and had asked 





him if he wanted work. Savagely and 
sulkily he replied that there was no 
work for such as he—nothing that she 
would call work at any rate. Who would 
employ a convict on any decent busi- 
ness? Noone. Then the lady told him 
that she knew of work in Lancashire, 
and that she would pay his fare thither 
herself if he would like to go down on 
the following day. 

Whereupon he stared. 

She gave him the money. He thought 
the matter over and decided to decline 
the job. 

But next day he brought the money 
back and thanked her, saying that the 
work would not suit him. 
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ONE WHO HAS SEEN BETTER DAYS. 
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The returning this money was a great 
epoch in Price’s career. It created two 
new qualities in him—chivalry and self- 
respect. 

‘*You see, sir,” he said to us, ‘I was 
never used to no kindness and I didn’t like 
kindness. I hadn’t had none of it, and 
all I thought about it till then was that I 
supposed it paid a man to be a milksop. 

‘*T was only eleven years old when I 
got three months in jail and four years in 
a reformatory for a robbery—I was put 
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half. That was one of the worst prisons 
I ever saw for a chaplain, and if he 
came he only came at the dinner hour, so 
the men didn’t ask him to come. I’ve 
throwed a book at the chaplain before 
now. 

‘*T remember being brought up before 
Sir George for throwing a brick at 
an officer. ‘‘Sir George says to me, 
‘ What have you got to say for yourself?’ 

‘« * What’s the use of saying anything ?’ 
says I. 





*** Do you know who I 





IN THE WASHHOUSE OF THE MARYLEBONE ROAD LABOUR HOME, 


through a fanlight. It was the reform- 
atory where I learnt all the mischief I 
knowed. But I believe I might have been 
made better if anybody had tried. There 
wouldn’t be half the crime if mission 
people could visit the convict prisons and 


speak to us separately. I wish you 
would say this in the newspapers or 
somewheres. I know when I was at 


—— gaol there was never a chaplain 
came and saw me for two years and a 





am ?’ says he. 

<+YVou [ak 

‘** Well, my friend, I 
think what you want is 
two or three dozen.’ 

‘* “Well, that’s strange,’ 
says I, ‘I am of the 
same opinion as you. 
What shall it be? Port 
or sherry? I tell you 
what,’ I says, ‘ you think 
a lot of yourself, but if 
it were not for the likes of 
us you would not have 
your position. If there 
wasn’t no convicts there 
wouldn’t be no magis- 


trits. Suppose you give 
me twenty-one days 
chokee.’ 


‘* «1 sha’n’t do it,’ says 
he. ‘You'll go back to 
your work.’ 

‘**Shall I have extra 
bread ?’ 

cee No.’ 

“All right, George— 
you wait till I get back to 
my cell, I'll get my slate 
and draw you on it, and 
then I'll rub out the 
head.’ ” 

Price got his two or three 
dozen, and I do not think 
he complained that he 
did not deserve them. 
He was certainly a plucky 
fellow. Whether he carried out his 
terrible threat about the slate I know 
not. 

‘* But now you see, sir,” he continued, 
‘‘ everything is different. I had rather feel 
the ‘ cat’ than be atrouble to Miss : 
and I am going to live straight. I 
have got clean away from my old pals, 
and I shall write and tell Miss how I 
get on across the seas.” 

Price kept his word, and the last ac- 
ss 
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count of him was that he had a good 
situation in a country place, was earning 
money, and retrieving his character. 

His case is certainly a rather sensational 











THE CLOTHES FUMIGATOR. 


one, and few of the inmates of the Labour 
Homes could perhaps claim such an ex- 
perience, but each man has a story of 
his own with its own peculiar pathos 
and wretchedness. Professional men, 
lawyers, clerks, mechanics, and labourers 
“are all passing through the different 


homes. 

Drink and gambling are of course the 
great causes of downfall. 

I saw one man who had been fairly 
respectable till a short time ago when 
some one left him four thousand pounds. 
Immediately he began to gamble and 
gambled it all away. He then gambled 
what he had previously possessed and 
lost everything. Then came the arch- 
enemy Drink almost completing his 
destruction. Poor fellow, one was thank- 
ful to see him ‘‘ clothed and in his right 
mind” once more, and with an experienced 
‘‘ captain” and a kindly vicar to help him 
on. 
The Labour Homes are not large 
refuges, but small Homes, none of them 
accommodating more than twenty-five 
persons. There are several reasons for 
this: Firstly, it is very important that 
men who have fallen into evil or unfor- 
tunate circumstances should be detached 
from their previous surroundings and 
companions. Secondly, it is necessary 
to multiply Homes in different towns so 
as to avoid the necessity of bringing the 
inmates up to London, which is already 
such a goal for the needy. Then again, a 
much stronger personal influence can be 
brought to bear on each individual case ; 











LABOUR HOMES OF THE CHURCH ARMY. 


and also it is evident that by restriction 
of size the danger is avoided of disturb- 
ing existing trades. A Church Army 
Labour Home only represents the trade 
of one shop. 

Candidates for these Homes are caré= 


_ fully selected, and it is not claimed that 


they are available for every kind of needy 
person. The age should not exceed 
forty or forty-five ; the person should be 
without any physical infirmity which would 
prevent his doing a day’s fair work, and 
he must have a genuine desire to make a 
fresh start in life and to work accordingly. 
Twice a day for an hour an officer waits 
at the Central Home to see the applicants 
and to tabulate their cases, and all 
proper persons are generally received after 
very little delay. 

When a man is received into one of the 
Homes he immediately has a good hot 
carbolic bath, and his clothes are baked 
in sulphur for several hours, before they 
are allowed up stairs. The difficulty of 
filth has occasionally been felt very 
severely, but now precautions are taken 
to minimise it, and it may be hoped that 
even among the poorest a love of cleanli- 


AN OLD “‘ TIMER.” A SKETCH IN THE CABLE 
STREET LABOUR HOME, 
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ness is growing. It is a fact that many 
tramps will go into a casual ward for a 
night in order to get a warm bath and a 
hot oven for their clothes. Not many 
years ago, daily baths were not the habit 
of even polite society ; now we all take 
them, and have even given up boasting of 
them. Perhaps the time is not far off 
when the blessed tub will be the universal 
experience of all classes, though it is 





IN THE CHAPEL OF THE SEYMOUR-PLACE LABOUR HOME, 
A ‘* BROTHER” TAKING HIS TURN AT READING. 


manifestly a difficult institution where 
families live crowded together in one or 
two rooms. 

The cleansing being accomplished, each 
tramp is provided with a good meal— 
meat, soup, bread and jam, tea and coffee 
are liberally provided on different occa- 
sions, for it is calculated that the man’s 
work considerably more than pays for his 
food, and one cannot expect hard work 
from men who are insufficiently fed. 

Every one who visits the Church Army 
Labour Homes is struck with the healthy 
and comparatively prosperous appear- 
ance of the inmates, and visitors find it 
difficult to believe that the men are of the 
same class as the poor fellows waiting to 
be admitted outside, shivering, hungry, 
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dirty and degraded. The change takes 
place with almost incredible swiftness— 
a bath, a good meal, a bit of work anda 
kindly word from the officer soon causes 
a man’s crushed self-respect to once more 
appear. Itis most helpful, too, for a man 
to find himself introduced into the society 
of those who have already climbed the 
first step of the ladder. 

Total abstinence from intoxicants is of 
course rigidly insisted upon, and 
as each man who works well is 
allowed a certain amount of 
pocket money, he has, what is 
very important, an opportunity of 
daily fighting the temptation to 
spend it in liquor; this expe- 
rience gives some moral stamina 
to the man when at the end of 
his stay he once more finds himself 
in a situation and master of his 
actions. 

The original intention of the 
Society was to provide a number 
of working men officers to work 
parochially under such vicars as 
applied for them, and though the 
public are, perhaps, at the present, 
taking more interest in the social 
work of the Church Army, yet 
the great majority of its agents 
are still occupied in_ spiritual 
work. One hundred and eighty- 
four trained officers are now 
wholly engaged in evangelisation, 
and there are also seventy-three 
mission nurses. This article does 
not deal with that branch of the 
work, but we may say in passing 
that the services of these good 
men and women seem to be per- 
fectly invaluable co the clergy. 
They are of course only half 
the expense of curates, and in some cases 
they are certainly more valuable, for by 
their sympathy and fellowship they reach 
aclass which a gentleman can as a rule 
only touch, and their simple rude elo- 
quence is often most effectual. A great 
deal of rough open-air work is done and 
a great deal of visiting, and every week 
a report form, showing not less than 
forty-four hours dond fide work, is sent 
to headquarters signed by the vicar. 

The economy of the whole work is 
manifest, for existing buildings are always 
utilised, so that there are no extra rents 
to pay, and the only expense practically is 
the officer's salary, of which he gets a 
considerable part by collections and by 
selling Church Army publications. The 
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Church Army Gazette is so popular a little 
paper that it produces a profit of over 
43,000 a year and has a circulation of 
70,000 a week. 

The Society has been in existence for 
more than ten years; but the social 
scheme only began in December 1889. 
It was the result of an increasing feeling 
that something must be done for all the 
wretched people who were too hungry, 
too naked and too miserable to think 
about spiritual matters. ‘‘ Depart in 
peace, be ye warmed and filled” is 
wretched advice from a preacher to a 
tramp who has no means of subsistence, 
and a gift of a few pence is generally the 
only thing possible. Yet this gift often 
means mischief and does more harm than 
good. Now the poor creature can be 
assured of food, clothing and shelter if he 
really is willing to work, and the Divine 
message comes to him no longer as the 
sound of empty words. 

The rules of the Labour Homes are few 
and simple. When an applicant is received 
he signs the following agreement, which 
is faithfully kept in eighty cases out of a 
hundred :— 

“I hereby undertake to obey cheerfully all 
the rules and regulations of the Church Army 
Labour Home, and I enter it with the deter- 
mination to make an honest endeavour to live 
atruly Christian life, according to the principles 
of the Church of England. I hereby also 
pledge myself to be a Total Abstainer ; and 
agree to wear the Blue Ribbon sewn into my 
coat. I agree to be satisfied with the pay 
allotted to me, and to have any moneys 
earned by me for outdoor work paid to the 
Captains. 

“In the event of my leaving this Home with- 
out the Captain’s permission, or being dismissed 
for breaking my Total Abstinence pledge, or 
for idleness, disobedience, insubordination, or 
any other breach of the rules ang regulations, 
I agree to leave the Home immediately and to 
forfeit any moneys placed to my credit. I 
undertake to do my best after the first month 
to obtain work for myself independently of all 
help from the Church Army, and if I stay on 
for a third month to be satisfied with half-pay, 
and if for a fourth month with no pay at all, in 
excess of board and lodging.” 

The Home is a real home, not a mere 
shelter, and very unlike a workhouse. 
The beds are particularly clean and neat. 
Each man has a camp bedstead, with 
mattress, sheets, and military blankets. 
Above each bed is a row of pegs for his 
clothes. The general aspect of the men is 
orderly and cheerful. They are allowed 
to smoke at certain times, which is, cf 
course, a delightful indulgence, and gives 
a great air of comfort as they sit round 
the fire after the day’s work is over. All 


the work done is piece-work, and the men 
are credited with tenpence for each hun- 
dred bundles of firewood. Each man 
must earn six shillings a week, which is 
the estimated cost of his board and lodg- 
ing. What he earns over and above is 
placed to his credit in his bank-book, with 
the exception of a small part of it, which 
is allowed him for pocket money. Chiefly, 
the.money goes to buy clothes, for the 
Church Army does not supply him with 
garments gratuitously, but sells them to 
him at very low rates. So good clothes 
in the Church Army Labour Home mean 
that the man has worked well. Some of 


the money saved, amounting occasion- 
ally even to pounds, is spent on tools. 
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A BED IN THE DAYTIME, 


In each Home there is a little room 
fitted up asa chapel, where prayers are 
held morning and evening, and we are 
told that more religious benefit seems to 
be derived from these little daily services 
than from the regular Church Army 
meetings, which the inmates attend on 
certain evenings in the week. There is 
a quiet home feeling about this little 
domestic exercise which goes to the 
hearts of the men, and which brings the 
officer into very close and brotherly touch 
with them. Moreover, the inmates in 
turn read the daily lessons, and thus feel 
that they themselves are recognised as 
workers. 

In the London Homes one is much 
struck by the goodness of the writing 
shown in the signatures of the inmates. 
Often it is the writing of a gentleman. 
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Among the saddest and most despairing 
cases that enter these Homes are those 
of professional men. When the fall is 
from such a height, the sufferer is more 
crushed and more difficult to deal with 
than if he has only tumbled down a little 
way. And it is evident that it means 
more depravity in the wretched man if he 
breaks away from the habits and ties of 
a higher class. Who can estimate how 
great a safeguard we all have in the 
circumstances which hedge us on every 
side ? George Herbert calls them ‘‘ scorned 
bondsmen,” and says of them : 


“ How much, preventing God, how much I owe 
To the defences Thou hast set me round ! 
Example, custom, fear, occasion slow, 
These scorned bondsmen were my parapet. ” 


When this parapet is ruthlessly and 
wilfully broken down, who shall stay the 
feet ? 

Mr. Filleul, of Bath, gives us some in- 
teresting statistics of the one hundred 
and thirteen men who have passed through 
his Home. Of these, thirty-eight were 
Bath men, ten came from London, nine 
from Bristol, one from Jersey, two from 
India, two from Africa, three from 
America, two from Scotland, three from 
Ireland, and forty-three from various 
parts of England other than those already 
named ; of these, thirty-four were jobbing 
labourers, six were farm labourers, five 
were painters, three were carpenters, one a 
schoolmaster, one a doctor, nine clerks, 
two publicans, four clergymen, twenty-five 
other trades, and twenty-three did nothing 
in particular. Out of the one hundred and 
thirteen, seventy-one were tramping in 
search of work, eleven were prisoners, 
and thirty-one came from Bath or 
the workhouse; of these, five have 
emigrated to Canada, twenty-one have 
been sent to situations, forty were turned 
out for misbehaviour, and thirty-two left 
after two months, clothed, clean and re- 
spectable, to search for work. 

What has become later of these poor 
fellows? Mr. Filleul is, for the most 


part, unable to say, for he has been 
looking in vain for correspondents to 
keep in touch with the men who have 
left. A parish priest’s business does not 
leave him much time for letter-writing. 
All except three or four out of the one 
hundred and thirteen cases were more or 
less addicted to drink ; but many of them 
have shown a very earnest and sincere 
desire to get rid of their chains; and re- 
ligion, sympathy, cleanliness, hard work 
and total abstinence, have proved them- 
selves splendid factors when all working 
together. 

An excellent Labour Home for women 
has been in operation for a considerable 
time, and its results have been particularly 
encouraging. The inmates are principally 
occupied in laundry work, and many of 
them have been passed on to good situa- 
tions at the end of their term, and are 
now giving thorough satisfaction to their 
employers. 

It is found that Labour Homes are 
best managed by a Local Committee, 
which works in harmony with the London 
Central Committee. Funds are, of course, 
a great difficulty. The salary of the 
officer and the rent of the house is found 
locally, but the initial expenses and the 
required plant are supplied by the head- 
quarters of the Church Army. The 
Central Committee also make themselves 
responsible for the weekly loss, which is 
often considerable. In some cases the 
Homes actually pay their expenses, but it 
is the exception rather than the rule. 

It is earnestly to be desired that funds 
and influence should be forthcoming for 
the building up of many more of these 
Church Army Labour Homes. At present 
there are only sixteen; but it must be 
remembered that their existence has 
stirred up many others to work on some- 
what similar lines. The movement is 


comparatively in its infancy, but it seems 
to have been managed with unusual 
economy and with good sense and 
modesty. 














VULTURES ON A TOWER OF SILENCE. 





BY J. SMIT, FROM A SKETCH BY THE REV. WILLIAM BOURCHIER, 


THE TOWERS OF SILENCE. 


Written and Illustrated by the Rev. WILLIAM BOURCHIER, R.N. 








GREEN hill just out- 
side Bombay looks 
down upon the city. 
As I gaze from it 
on the splendid pvano- 
rama beneath, all. is 
calm and beautiful. 
The eight hundred 
thousand toilers seem 
as though they rested 
at my feet. There are a hundred thou- 
sand Parsees in the world. Eighty 
thousand of them are now busy in those 
houses below; and every one of these 
will before very long come up to this 
quiet Malabar Hill, and never go down 
again. 

For here the six Towers of Silence 
await them—and so do the vultures. 

I turn away, and, passing up a lofty 
flight of stone steps, gain admission to a 
garden on the summit, with three sagris, 
or mortuary chapels, in the midst of 
palmettos and date palms which tower 
above, while below, in the intervals of 
their shadow, the brilliant croton shines 
like fire, and many a strange blossom 


























swings its bell of red, or blue, or 
gold. 

In one of these shrines there still burns 
that sacred fire which Zoroaster gave in 
ages past to men, and from which every 
new sacred flame must derive its origin. 
The funeral services terminate in these 
sagris, and the bodies are then borne in 
silence to the towers, which occupy hil- 
locks just outside this flowery enclosure. 
A few steps in their direction bring us to 
the shade of a leafy arch in the boundary 
hedge, and to the view of what is beyond. 

One long mass of dazzling white 
masonry extends on either hand as far as 
the limits of the arch permit us to see; 
while a dark coping at its top—a living 
one—cuts with a hard line the clear azure 
of the noonday sky. 

It is thus that the largest Tower of 
Silence bursts upon our view, with a shock 
never to be forgotten. 

Vultures—enormous, motionless, listless 
vultures—crowd the entire space allowed 
by the encircling wall of the tower :— 
shapeless, ugly, mud-coloured masses of 
feathers, crouching, lying flat as if in 
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death, or sprawling sideways along the 
masonry with one wing hanging over, 
where they can find room ;—a siesta often 
disturbed by crows, mere pigmies in com- 
parison, whose spiteful pecks are either 
disregarded, or returned with the laziest 
pretence of a slow snap. With over fifty 
corpses to eat in the week, why take life 
too seriously ? Not one of them will deign 
us a look, much less exhibit his imposing 
flight and stately soar, unless perchance a 
funeral should come this way. 

An aged and feeble Parsee stands in 
the archway, watching them. His glit- 





“My TURN NEXT!” 


tering eye and stern sad features seem 
to frame the words ‘‘ My turnnext!” He 
scans the black padlocked door through 
which they must stoop low to pass in the 
corpse, and then his glance wanders to 
the tablets above it on either side, with 
inscriptions recording the builders’ names, 
which no man can approach near enough 
to read save those who bear the bodies ; 
for obedience to a notice ‘* Stop here” 
(thirty yards from the towers) is strictly 
enforced upon all—Parsees as well as 
others. Sightseers are not allowed to 
wander from the guide, and no one, except 
the bearers, has ever seen the interior of 
these buildings after their consecration. 
Soon a pair of bright, happy Parsee 
girls, clad in that single wrap of irides- 
cent silk which is at once bonnet, cloak, 
and skirt,—one in pale azure, the other 
in pearly pink,—like a couple of flowers, 
take the old man’s place in the archway. 
He, poor spectre, flitted away as soon as 
he observed the vultures begin to turn 
their heads in one particular direction, 
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while some took to the wing. Their 
excitement, however, is of a very sup- 
pressed kind, with a decided air of ‘‘ We 
can wait” about it. Presently they all 
soar away aloft. 

And now comes the funeral in three 
groups. First the body, borne ina frame 
of metal, covered in with snowy white 
calico, and supported by a couple of 
poles. The bearers, a special order of 
Parsees, highly paid but of low social 
standing, are distinguished by wearing 
what we should calla white smoking-cap, 
white wraps covering all the face except 
the eyes, and white gloves, 
with a cord from the right 
hand wrists uniting each 
couple of men. Separated 
by some thirty feet from 
the defilement which these 
men are supposed to con- 
tract, owing to which they 
have to live apart from 
the community, follow the 
priests. Next the mourn- 
ers, dressed, like all the 
rest, in white, which is 
the sacred colour,—ob- 
ligatory for initiations, 
weddings, and funerals: 
optional at other times. 
The two latter groups have 
the usual Parsee head- 
dress, which they call a 
puggaree ; but that of the 
priests is white, and made 
according to the ancient fashion by 
rolling a strip of calico into the proper 
shape; while laymen wear a blackish- 
purple cardboard-lined structure, dotted 
over with tiny gold stars. The priests 
adhere, too, to the other old fashion of 
slippers with turned up points worn 
without stockings. The mourners walk 
in couples, like the rest, but each pair of 
these is joined together by holding 
opposite ends of a white handkerchief, 
**in token ”—so they explain it—‘‘ of sym- 
pathetic grief.” The procession ends 
with a solitary figure, a Hindoo menial, 
leading a small black dog ;—not the pet 
of the deceased, but an official in himself, 
who must attend every funeral, and, 
before the procession is formed, must have 
every corpse exposed to his gaze: a 
ceremony called sagdid. 

Mr. Nusserwanjee Byramjee, the 
learned secretary of the Parsee punchayat 
(community), admits that ‘‘ the object and 
meaning of this ceremony have not been 
properly ascertained,” but gives two 
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theories :—({1) ‘‘Dogs being sacred 
animals, are supposed to guide the souls 
of the dead towards heaven.” (2) ‘‘ That 
the eyes of a particular kind of dog 
possess peculiar magnetic power of 
annihilating impurities surrounding a 
dead body.” Anda third theory is held by 
Parsee friends of mine: that the dog is 
used to ascertain whether life still lingers. 

Thirty yards from the tower, opposite 
the notice-board, priests, mourners, and 
dog halt. Only a couple of bearers go 
in with the body ; for they are subdivided 
into two orders, Nassasalars and 
Khandias, of which 
the former alone 
can enter in. 

The door is shut. 
Unseen, the corpse |" ™ 
is being stripped of | .9 8 
the calico shirt and 
trousers, in which 
alone it was clad, 
and left quite bare. 
‘* Naked,” say the | 
Parsees, ‘‘wecame ]} 
into the world, and 
naked we ought to } 
leave it.” The 
clothes from the 
body, together with 
the bearers’ own 
and the pall, be- 
ing defiled, must 
decay in a recep- 
tacle provided for 
them on the hill. 

The door opens, and the men come out 
with the clothes. Everything is very 
still now, for the rest have gone long 
ago, and the clang of the iron door and 
the click of the lock jar upon our nerves, 
already startled by the rush of countless 
black shadows across the sunlit grass. 
What is casting them? An _ upward 
glance shows me a black shower descend- 
ing with fearful velocity, each dark drop 
swelling out bigger and bigger as it 
comes, till from being a speck in the 
clouds it disappears into the tower with 
a sound of rushing wings that measure 
six feet from tip to tip.—It is the vultures 
sweeping down upon their prey. 

By this time the mourners and the 
priests, having only waited to see the 
body reach the door, are assembled in 
one of the sagris, where they are offering 
a parting prayer, ‘‘ that the spirit may be 
safely transported on the fourth day after 
death to its final resting place.” 

In less than two hours the body will be 


a perfect skeleton. In that state it will 
be left exposed to the rays of the tropical 
sun for from two to four weeks, and then 
thrown down with a pair of tongs into 
the central well, where it is a matter of 
religion that the bones of all, rich and 
poor, should commingle. Over fifty thou- 
sand bodies have thus been disposed of 
here in the last half century; and yet 
there is room, and always will be; for 
the bones never rise above a certain 
height in the well, being speedily reduced, 
in such a climate, to their component 
elements. To assist in this process, each 
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of the four principal towers is only used 
for six months at a time, and then closed 
for eighteen. 

The idea underlying all this strange 
custom is obedience to the precept of 
Zoroaster :—‘‘ The Mother Earth shall not 
be defiled,” neither should the other 
sacred elements of water and fire; and 
so the Parsees are debarred from interring 
in the ground like we do (though they 
adopt this course where there are no 
Towers of Silence), cremating like the 
Hindoos, or burying at sea. Their 
religion also forbids them to put fire to 
such a use as smoking. Dead bodies are 
exposed, not necessarily to be consumed 
by vultures, but to be dissipated without 
the possibility of polluting the earth. So 
even the rain falling upon the remains 
has to pass through subterranean drains 
furnished with charcoal filters; thence 
into cisterns with a pervious bottom of 
sand ; and finally, purified, into the bosom 
of Mother Earth. 
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The plan on which these towers are 
built consists of a circular outer wall 
twenty-five feet in height ; inside this a 
stone platform, three-fifths as high as the 
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wall ; and in the centre a well fifteen feet 
deep by fifty in diameter. The bodies are 
not placed on a grating, as is commonly 
supposed, but in oblong hollows in the 
stone platform, which lie in three con- 
centric circles, each hollow having a little 
open drain which winds to one side so as 
to avoid passing into the coffins below it 
on its way to the well. In the outer row 
are laid males ; females in the middle one ; 
and, nearest the centre, children. The 
three rows symbolise the three moral 
precepts of Zoroaster: good deeds, 
good words, good thoughts. Each of 
them contains seventy-two coffins, typify- 
ing the seventy-two chapters of Zoro- 
aster’s ‘‘ Yasna,” a portion of the Zend- 
Avesta. Two hundred and sixteen bodies 
could thus be accommo- 
dated at once in the large 
towers a hundred feet in 
diameter. No expense is 
spared to make _ these 
buildings practically ever- 
lasting, the latest one 
costing £21,250. 

Bombay owns six 
towers, all in this one 
enclosure. Four are in 
generaluse. A very small 
one, seldom employed, is 
the oldest—‘‘The Mody 
Tower,” built by a Parsee 
of that name so long ago 
as 1669; when, driven 
out from their own loved 
Iran by Mussulman in- 
tolerance, these exiles for 
the faith of Persia settled 
finally in Bombay. 

There is another small 
tower, built square, which 
possesses but little interest for the 
vultures, for it is reserved for those 
who have suffered death for crime. 
Funerals here must be a rarity indeed, for 


the Parsee surpasses even the best of our 
western nations in law-abiding instincts, 
sobriety, chastity, and general good 
behaviour. 

Judged by its fruits, the Parsee 
religion would not stand badly. 
A people among whom nobody 
begs, steals, or offers violence 
is a hard thing to find, but it 
exists here. Quakers and Jews 
come nearest to the Parsees, but 
they come after them. Different 
as are the three faiths, they each 
seem to foster a similar spirit of 
industry, a like commercial 
capacity, and a_ well-grounded belief 
that God helps those that help them- 
selves. Not that the creed of the 
Parsees stops short at this principle, 
for they are strict in observing the 
performances their religion enjoins ; very 
proud of them, too, and very glad to 
give Christians any information concern- 
ing them; and they certainly have no 
arritre pensée in so doing, for no one can 
belong to their faith unless he is borna 
Parsee. Though they have nothing to 
correspond with our Sundays, nor even 
any public services, or any preaching 
or reading of lessons from their Scriptures, 
yet their creed does not languish, as one 
would expect under these circumstances. 
They attend their temples whenever they 
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feel inclined, and worship before the 
sacred fire, to remind them of the one 
God who rules through this and the 
other beneficent elements. They admit 
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that some of their people may occasionally 
be found so ignorant as to worship the 
element itself, but rarely. 

The lack of instruction by preaching is 
amply compensated for by that given 
before the great service of Initiation, 
which they call azjot, and we ‘‘ The 
Thread Ceremony.” Boys and girls are 
received into the faith between the ages 
of seven and eleven; generally between 
seven and nine. It is considered that 
before this time they cannot be guilty of 
real sin. A priest is paid eight or ten 
rupees a month to come and instruct the 
candidate in his own home for some time 
previous to his investiture with the 
thread—a girdle of fine woollen material 
wound thrice round the waist, some- 
what like a flat white bootlace—which is 
henceforth worn till death, and never 
removed except when bathing. 

In the hour of death, this is the sub- 
stance of the three prayers said. First, 
loosing the girdle, the dying man repeats, 
‘*O God, our Protector, all other protec- 
tors fail me; be with me now.” Then, 
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tying the knot again, ‘*O God, I confess 
that I have sinned often, both by sins of 
omission and commission.” Last follows 
a prayer commending his spirit into its 
Creator’s hands. 

Altogether the Parsee must claim our 
respect and admiration, both on his own 
merits and also by comparison, as being 
by far the foremost among the nations 
now inhabiting Asia. His womankind, 
too, are not in a position of inferiority. 
They walk about as unconstrained, as 
trusted, and their glance is as free, as 
fearless, and as modest, as the best of 
their Western sisters. 

If only we could get over our prejudices 
against those Towers of Silence! Well, 
but every one has a right to some eccen- 
tricities. Let the Parsee keep his. In 
practice it works far better than our own 
system, with its ever-widening belt of 
cemetries that will in time wall out the 
country from the cities—the cities of 
the living minority, for the sake of a 
mightier necropolis, the city of the dead 
majority. 
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A TALE OF TO-DAY. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Illustrated by WILFRID LAWSON. 


CHAPTER III. 
MR. PEEBLES RECEIVES A MESSAGE. 


mIS lordship welcomed the 
irruption of the two 
young people as a 
relief from the further 
discussion of a painful 
logic. His indolent and 
pleasure-loving nature 

# prompted him to the 
casting off as quckly as might be of 
all disquieting thoughts. 

‘*So, young madam,” he said to Dulcie, 
pinching her ear, ‘‘you’ve come back! 
And where have you been all the after- 
noon ?” 

‘On the sands,” said Dulcie. ‘‘ You’re 
not angry with me, are you?” she asked, 
kissing him in a coaxing fashion, for the 
tone in which he had spoken was a little 
sharp. ‘‘I was so sorry to hear that you 
had been upset.” 

**It wouldn’t have happened if you had 
been at the table,” said Kilpatrick. ‘‘I 
suppose I have to thank you, sir,” he 
continued to Desmond, ‘‘ for her absence ? 
You're pretty spectacles, the pair of you,” 
he went on, looking at the disordered 
dresses, flushed faces and untidy hair of 





the young couple. ‘‘ You’ve been up to 
some mischief, I suppose ?” 

‘* Not “is time,” said Desmond. 

‘** Hold your tongue, boy !” snapped his 
lordship, with sudden and inexplicable ill- 
temper. ‘‘ Don’t bandy words with me 
—hold your tongue!” 

‘* Yes, sir,” said Desmond. 

‘**Can’t you find something better to do 
than to go wandering about the place, 
mixing with all the loafers and blackguards 
in the county? Can’t you speak? You 
can chatter fast enough when you're not 
asked to.” 

** Ye told me to hold my tongue, sir,” 
said Desmond, falling back on Irish pre- 
varication and broadening his brogue. 

‘**T shall have to take some order with 
you, sir,” said Kilpatrick. ‘‘ Come to my 
study to-morrow after breakfast. It’s time 
you were doing something—time you 
began to think of—of yourfuture. There, 
there!” he continued patting Desmond’s 
shoulder, ‘‘I’m not angry with you, my 
boy. I’ve been upset, and in my state of 
health the least thing excites me—ask 
Peebles!” 

‘* Ay,” said the Scot, ‘‘that’s true— 
you've a troublesome temper.” 


‘‘Never mind,” said Dulcie, ‘‘ we'll 
coddle you up and comfort you. I'll 
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play a game of backgammon with you, 
and if that doesn’t cure you, I’ll send over 
to Galway for mamma.” 

‘‘For your mother!” said Kilpatrick. 
‘* My sister—Tabitha !” 

‘*She’s a capital nurse,” said Dulcie. 
‘*She’ll set you right in a jiffy—as Des- 
mond would say.” The bit of slang passed 
unnoticed by his lordship in his terror at 
the suggestion it conveyed. 

‘Good heavens, child, Tabitha will be 
praying over me day and night! I’m not 
quite so bad as that—I won’t be prayed 
over ; but for this little cardiac weakness 
I’m in excellent condition. Ask Peebles! 
There, there, go and get your dinner, and 
take Desmond with you.” 





’ 


‘““T shall come back afterwards,” said 
Dulcie. 
‘Yes, yes!” said her uncle. ‘*‘ Come 


back by and by and give me my game of 
backgammon.” 

‘<] met Mr. Blake on the road, sir,” 
said Desmond. ‘‘ Heasked me to deliver 
a message to your lordship.” 

‘* Well,” snapped Kilpatrick, ‘*‘ what has 
the drunken brute to say to me?” 

‘* Just to apologise for what he did and 
said this afternoon.” 

‘*His repentance is mighty sudden,’ 
said Kilpatrick. 

‘* He didn’t repent at all till Desmond 
talked to him,” said Dulcie, glad to get in 
a word in favour of her sweetheart. 

‘* So you’ve been giving Blake a lesson 
in manners, eh?” said the old man. 
‘* And what did you say to him, and how 
did he take it?” 

Desmond recounted the interview. 

‘*He took it like mother’s milk, sir. 
Sure he knew he was inthe wrong. He’s 
not a bad fellow if ye know how to take 
him.” 

Peebles coughed behind his hand a 
dubious note, and Kilpatrick catching the 
old man’s eye, said with something of his 
former testiness—— 

‘* Well, well—that will do—go and eat 
your dinner! Peebles, wait on Lady 
Dulcie.” 

The two young people and the old ser- 
vitorleft the room together, and Kilpatrick, 
sinking back into the seat he had quitted, 
sat forsome time plunged in silent thought. 
Conseltine, leaning against the high old- 
fashioned mantelpiece, took advantage of 
the shadow with which the room was 
filled, and of his brother’s abstraction to 
watch him narrowly. The old lord sighed 


once or twice, and gave one or two move- 
ments of impatience, and once the sound 
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of a broken murmur reached Conseltine’s 
ear in which he distinguished only the 
word ‘‘ Moya.” 

**Dick,” said Kilpatricx, suddenly 
turning towards him, ‘‘I must provide 
for Desmond—I simply must do it—I 
should be a cad if I didn’t.” 

The intently watchful look which 
Conseltine’s face had worn was replaced 
by his general expression of suavity as he 
came forward into the ray of light 
yet coming through the great oriel 
window. 

‘*My dear Henry,” he said smoothly, 
‘‘you are perfectly right. ‘Tis the 
dictate of nature and justice—it does ye 
credit.” 

Kilpatrick, who was anything but a 
fool, looked at his brother with a curious, 
quick, questioning glance. Conseltine 
replied to it as if to a speech. 

‘*T know, my dear Henry, I know! 
Ye’ve been thinking me grasping and 
avaricious and heartless all this time, now 
haven’t you? And why? Just because 
I’ve felt it my duty as your brother and 
Richard’s father, to safeguard the 
interests of the family. The title goes to 
Richard, anyhow ; and ’tis but common 
sense, as ye said just now yourself, that 
the bulk of the property should go with 
it. ’Tis mighty little I can leave him, 
and a lord without soil to his foot ora 
guinea in his pocket would be a queer 
spectacle, wouldn’t he? ’Tis not Lord 


Kilpatrick, anyhow, that shall be seen in - 


that predicament ; but ye can provide for 
Desmond too. You can give him all he 
has a right to expect, and still leave 
enough for Richard.” 

The argument was unanswerable. The 
manner and voice with which it was put 
were suave, persuasive, honest; but 
Kilpatrick’s only answer was to shoot 
another quick, questioning glance at his 
brother’s face, and to tap the carpet with 
his foot. 

‘*What would you call a_ proper 
provision?” he asked, after an interval of 
silence. 

‘* Give the boy a profession, and—well, 
say £500 a year. He’s bright and 
clever, and with that income and a calling 
in his fingers, if he can’t make his way in 
the world, ’tis a pity.” 

‘*A profession!” said Kilpatrick, 
musingly. ‘‘I don’t know what the 
boy's fit for, unless it’s a soldier or a 
sailor.” 

‘*Bad pay and poor prospects,” said 
Conseltine. ‘‘ Why not the Church?” 
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His lordship went off into a sudden 
cackle of laughter. 

‘The Church! Fancy Desmond a 
priest! Faith, ’twould bea pretty parish 
that Ae had charge of.” 

‘‘ The bar?” suggested his brother. 

‘* No—Desmond hates lawyers almost 
as much as Blake himself—it’s inthe blood, 
I suppose—I’m none too fond of them 
myself. Ill think it over, Dick, I'll think 
it over—don’t bother me about it any 
more at present. Nothing shall be done 
without your knowledge and——without 
your knowledge, at all events.” 

‘* You are tired?” asked Conseltine. 

‘* Yes, tired to death.” 

‘** Well, I'll leave ye to yourself. Good 
night—sleep well, and ye’ll be as sound 
as a trout in the morning. I'll send up 
Peebles to help ye to undress.” 

He went; and Kilpatrick rising from 
his seat began to pace the room from end 
to end among the gathering shadows. 

‘* What the devil makes Dick Consel- 
tine so tender all of a sudden?” he asked 
himself, ‘‘ with his ‘ dictates of nature and 
justice.’ He hates the boy like poison, that 
I’m sure of. I can see it in his eye, for 
so smooth as he is, every time he looks 
at him; and so does that bull-headed 
young fool—his son. It’s natural, | 
suppose! Faith, then, one sees the hatred 
that money  breeds—brother hating 
brother—father hating son, sons fathers ; 
the meanness, lying, ingratitude, intrigu- 
ing—lI’d rather be the poorest peasant on 
my estate—I’d rather be Desmond, poor 
boy, he knows his friends, at least, the 
poor squireen. Nobody cajoles and 
flatters him /” 

He fell silent again and paced the room 
with a slower step. 

‘*Poor Moya! Gad! how it all comes 
back to me! If she had been only a little 
more of a lady, just a shade more possible 
as my wife! She was a lady in heart and 
feeling, the truest I ever met, I think. I 
threw away a jewel when I cast her off— 
seventeen years ago! 

‘*Seventeen years ago this month, and 
it is all as clear and vivid asif it had hap- 
pened yesterday. Poor girl! I can see 
her face now as it was when I broke the 
secret to her. It will haunt me till I die 
—and after, if all tales are true. I wasa 
scoundrel! It wasavile business. There 
are moments when | think Peebles is 
right, that it is my plain duty to let family 
considerations slide—own the boy—leave 
him all. It wrings my heart to see him, 
handsome, manly, courageous, loved by 
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everybody—my son! my own son—and 
then look at that long-shanked cub of 
Dick’s and think that he Desmond is 
worth a million of him—worth a planetful 
of the stupid, ugly cur. How like his 
mother he is! Sometimes he frightens 
me—it is as if the dead came out of 
the grave to accuse me.” 

He paused in his walk and looked round 
the darkened chamber as if he feared an 
actual hidden presence there—then he 
walked to his desk, struck a match and 
applied it to the wick of a small shaded 
reading-lamp ; then, stealthily, and with 
more than one glance over his shoulder, 
unlocked the desk, touched a spring and 
drew from a secret drawer a scrap of paper 
and a miniature portrait. It was to the 
paper he gave his first attention. The 
writing, originally bold and heavy, had 
faded to a faint rusty red, the paper was 
stained and spotted. ‘‘ Take your child,” 
he read falteringly, ‘‘and as you use him 
may God use you.” Hesat staring at the 
flame of the lamp, blurred by the mist of 
gathering tears. 

**As you use him may God use you,” 
he repeated, half aloud. **T'll do my 
duty by the boy—I must. Before Heaven, 
if Moya were alive——! No, even that 
wouldn’t mend matters—it wouldn’t even 
mend her broken heart. It was not that 
she wasn’t my lady—not that her vanity 
was wounded—it was the treachery ! 
She loved me—she thought me an honest 
man. It was her pride in me that was 
broken—God forgive me! I acted like a 
villain.” 

He took up the portrait and bent his 
eyes upon it with a long, regretful gaze. 
It was the work of a true artist, who had 
caught and reproduced with actual 
fidelity the features and expression of the 
proud and tender girl Kilpatrick had 
betrayed. The bright, gay face, instinct 
with youth and happiness, beamed from 
the picture, the sensitive lips seemed 
almost to tremble as the world-worn old 
man gazed at them The dress was 
that of the better class of an Irish peasant 
of twenty years ago; but the hand which 
held the shawl about the throat was 
heavily jewelled. 

‘* She sent back the rings—every scrap 
and every rag I’d ever given her,” said 
Kilpatrick. They lay in the secret drawer 
and rattled as his blanched fingers drew 
them forth. ‘She wouldn’t wear the 
dress I’d given her when she had _ this 
taken. ‘Let me be as I was when you 
first knew me, when the great lord wasn’t 
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ashamed to tell the poor girl he loved 
her.’” With a-sudden passionate gesture 
of love and remorse, he carried the picture 
to his lips. 

‘* My lord!” said a voice so startlingly 
close that it seemed to be at his very ear. 
Kilpatrick turned with a start and beheld 
a dim form standing in the shadow of the 
door. 

‘*Confound you!” he said. 
it?” 

‘Just myself,” said Peebles with his 
usual slow Scotch drawl. 

‘*Confound you!” said his lordship 
again, ‘‘ why didn’t you knock?” 

‘*T knocked twice,” said Peebles, ‘‘ and 
got nae answer. Mr. Conseltine told me 
ye needed me.” 

Kilpatrick dropped the letter and the 
miniature back into the desk and closed 
and locked it before speaking again. 

‘*Is Mr. Feagus still below ?” 

** Ay,” said Peebles, ‘‘he’s drinking 
with Mr. Conseltine and Mr. Richard. 
He’s just as drunk as a lord—begging 
your lordship’s pardon. It’s an old pro- 
verb, and like most proverbs it has its 
exceptions.” 

** Drunk, 
musingly. 

** Verra drunk !” said Peebles. ‘‘ ’Tain’t 
often he gets such liquor as comes out o’ 
your cellar, my lord.” 

‘*] suppose not,” said Kilpatrick ab- 
sently, ‘‘ 1 suppose not. Well, you can 
help me to undress, Peebles, and then you 
can tell Mr. Feagus—you can tell him— 
tell him I'll write him regarding the busi- 
ness I have in hand.” 

Peebles, his face hidden in the darkness 
which surrounded the little circle of light 
cast by the reading lamp, smiled sourly. 

‘*Verra weel, my lord,” he said; and 
Kilpatrick rising accepted his arm as a 
support to his bedroom. 

Half an hour later Peebles descended 
to the dining-room, where he found Mr. 
Feagus with his head on the table and 
one arm curled lovingly round an empty 
bottle. It took some trouble to rouse 
him, and even when awakened he was for 
a time oblivious of his surroundings. At 
last, dimly defining the figure of Peebles, 
he took him for Blake, and rising with a 
sort of paralytic alertness, bade the old 
man stand upon his defence. Peebles, 
from a safe distance, proclaimed his 
identity ; thereupon Mr. Feagus, relenting 
his pugnacious ardour, wept copiously, 
and would have embraced him. 

**Gang hame, gang hame, now!” said 





‘* Who is 


eh?” said his lordship 
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Peebles, repulsing him—thereupon Mr. 

Feagus’s tears ran faster. ‘*‘My loard 

will send for ye if he should ha’ need o’ 
_— 

““ Ye’ll come and have a dhrink with 
me, just for the sake of ould times, Mr. 
Peebles,” said Feagus. 

‘© Ye’ve had drink enouch,” said Pee- 
bles, ‘‘ gang hame!” and he bundled him 
out through the French window opening 
on the lawn. Finding himself in the open 
air, Feagus made straight by instinct for 
Widow Daly’s shebeen. Peebles stood at 
the window watching him tacking and 
reeling along the path until he passed out 
of sight, and was about to return and 
close the window when he heard a voice 
hailing him. 

‘*Misther Paybles! Misther Paybles!” 

Peering into the darkness he made out 
a dim form approaching him. 

‘*Who is it?” he asked. 

‘**Tis me, sure—Larry.” 

Peebles recognised the lad, a henchman 
of Desmond’s, a village loafer generally 
to be found in the company either of the 
squireen or of Lady Dulcie’s maid, Rosie. 

‘* Weel, Larry! What hae ye there?” 

‘**Tis a letther !” panted Larry. 

‘For my lord?” 

‘* No, ’tis for yours’lf.” 

‘* And where did ye get it?” 

‘*] met a poor woman at the foot o’ the 
hill, and she asked me if I knew one 
Misther Paybles. ‘Sure, I do,’ ses I. 
‘Then,’ says she, ‘ will ye earn a blessin’ 
on a poor craychur by givin’ this into his 
ain hand?’ ‘1 will,’ ses I—and here I am.” 

Peebles accepted the scrap of paper 
held out to him, and walking to the 
chimney piece, read it by the light of the 
lamp—‘‘ One who comes from Kenmare, 
and who knew Moya Macartney,”—He 
started, but remembering Larry’s presence 
controlled himself and read on—‘‘ would 
like to speak with him who was the best 
of friends to that poor colleen before she 
died. Will you meet the writer at ten 
to-morrow in the churchyard by the lake 
side, and hear her message for poor 
Moya’s sake ?” 

Peebles stood silent for a moment, the 
paper shaking in his fingers. 

‘* Who gave ye this, did ye say?” he 
asked. 

‘* A stranger,” said Larry. 
there was no answer.” 

‘* Verra weel,”’ said Peebles, in a tone 
as near commonplace as he could make it. 
‘*T’ll attend to it.” Larry saluted and 
vanished. ‘‘ What's the meaning o’ this ? 


** She said 








——— 
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What mystery’s here? A droll kind o’ 
message, and a droll kind o’ place for an 
appointment, and a droll hour o’ the night 
fora respectable man to be gadding aboot 
a kirkyard. Weel, weel! Maybe it’s one 
of Moya’s kinsmen anxious to hear news 
aboot the bairn. Weel, be she friend or 
foe, angel or de’il, I'll be there.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A SURPRISE FOR DESMOND. 


Mr. RICHARD CONSELTINE junior was not 
a young man of brilliant parts, and, like 
most intellectually slow people, made up 
for the paucity of his ideas by the intens- 
ity with which he dwelt on the few he 
possessed. He had made up his mind 
quite easily and naturally that his uncle’s 
belongings should come to him in their 
entirety along with the title. He had 
grown to early manhood in the unques- 
tioning belief that such would be the case. 
It was but recently that he had learned of 
the relationship existing between his lord- 
ship and the squireen. Mr. Conseltine 
had thought it well to keep the knowledge 
from him. The elder man knowing his 
fondness for his illegitimate offspring, and 
knowing also the feud which had estab- 
lished itself between his son and Desmond 
almost from the first moment of their 
meeting as children, had decided, that in 
some explosion of hatred, Richard might 
use his knowledge of the squireen’s birth 
to taunt him, a proceeding which, he was 
certain, would do no good to his pros- 
pects from Kilpatrick. The two boys 
had hated each other almost at first sight, 
with a quiet, instinctive ferocity as of cat 
anddog. Inhis sullen, grudging fashion, 
Richard detested all who were not sub- 
servient to his wishes and interests, and 
especially hated anybody who was his 
superior in matters in which he most 
desired to excel. Desmond, as bright 
and quick as he was lumpish and dull, 
compared with him to his disadvantage at 
every turn. The poor squireen, who 
owned not a single acre of soil, and was 
dependent upon Richard's uncle for his 
daily bread, for the clothes he wore, was 
the idol of the district. Mr. Richard 
Conseltine, the independent young gentle- 
man of settled status, was everywhere 
tacitly, and not unfrequently overtly, set 
at naught. In those exercises which are 
popular in all rural districts, and especi- 
ally among the sport-loving people of 


Ireland, Desmond was easily Richard’s 
master. He was the best shot, rider, 
angler, boxer, dancer and fly fisherman of 
his years in the county. He was hand- 
some in person, and had with all women, 
young or old, that serene and beautiful 
impudence which of all masculine quali- 
ties recommends itself most instantly to 
the feminine heart. All women loved 
him, and did their best to spoil him. 
Every man and boy on the estate was his 
willing servant and accomplice in the 
freaks and frolics and infractions of dis- 
cipline in which he delighted, confident 
that the simple excuse—‘‘’Twas_ the 
squireen that asked me,” would be quite 
sufficient to calm the wrath of my lord or 
his agent, or even of the dreaded Mr. 
Peebles, before whom even his lordship 
was popularly believed totremble. Rich- 
ard could not but contrast this willing and 
eager service with the frigid obedience 
which was all the observance paid to him 
as the future owner of the soil. Had he 
been other than he was he might have 
found a lesson in the contrast, and have 
penetrated the simple secret of Desmond’s 
popularity, which lay more in his sunny 
good temper, his quick sympathy, his 
courage and generosity, than in the physi- 
cal superiorities which so galled his 
cousin’s envious mind. 

Ideas, it has been said, were not common 
with Richard, but the evening of the 
events just recorded was made addition- 
ally memorable to him by the implanting 
of a new one in his mind. He had hap- 
pened to pass on the terrace below the 
open window of the drawing-room during 
the conversation held between Kilpatrick 
and the faithful Peebles. The window 
was open, and the calm evening air had 
brought one single utterance of the old 
servant's distinctly to his ears. 

‘* There's just a chance,” the deliberate 
Scotch voice had said, ‘* that Desmond, 
when he knows that you're his father, 
may refuse to take a shilling o’ your 
money.” 

Now, since Richard’s knowledge of 
Desmond's illegitimacy, the secret had 
trembled at his very lips a hundred times. 
He longed to dash the insolent triumph of 
the nameless adventurer who diminished 
his chances of succession, and, by every 
morsel he ate, seemed to his niggard 
fancy to lessen the future possessions of 
the’ rightful heir. He had only been 
restrained from insulting Desmond on the 
score of his birth by his father’s strenuous 
assurance that to touch on that matter 











would be to lose his uncle’s favour at once 
and for ever. Conseltine senior had 
impressed that belief on him very forcibly. 
Richard rolled the sweet morsel of 
insolence round his tongue a score of 
times a day with a rich anticipation of the 
time when it could be safe to humiliate 
his adversary by crying it on the house- 
tops. 

Peebles’ words came to him as a 
veritable revelation. For just a minute 
the solution of the whole difficulty, so long 
sought, so ardently desired, seemed 
almost ludicrously easy. He had only to 
fulfil the minor desire to insult the 
squireen in order to secure the even 
greater and much more solid pleasure of 
inheriting his uncle’s estate. Then a 
doubt came and chilled him. We are all 
apt to prophecy of our neighbour’s 
conduct in any given conditions by what 
we know we should ourselves do under 
like circumstances. Richard knew, and 
—no criminal is ashamed of his own 
instincts—confessed to himself quite 
openly and with no embarrassment, that if 
he, in Desmond’s place, learned the secret 
of Desmond’s birth, the effects of the 
knowledge would certainly not be those 
foreshadowed by Peebles. Rather on the 
contrary. The stain on his birth would 
have been an added claim on the gener- 
osity of the father who had so stained 
him. Still, a fiery-tempered fool like 
Desmond might think differently. 
Peebles’ words stuck in his mind, and 
returned during the night with a constant 
reiteration, keeping sleep at arm’s length. 
Again and again his clumsy imagination 
tried to realise the effects of the betrayal 
of the secret, until he determined to take 
the trouble to his father, and consult with 
him as to the best line of conduct to be 
followed. 

He descended to the breakfast table to 
find my lord and his father seated together 
there, attended on by Peebles, but neither 
Desmond nor Dulcie was present. In 
answer to a remark on their absence from 
Kilpatrick, Peebles deposed to having 
heard them laughing and talking on the 
lawn at least three hours earlier, and 
suggested that they had gone on one of 
their eternal excursions. Breakfast was 
almost over when they appeared, flushed 
and radiant. Kilpatrick had shown some 
testiness in remarking their absence, but 
Dulcie’s good-morning kiss had quite 
dissipated his gloom, and he listened to 
their chatter about the morning’s adven- 
tures with a good-tempered smile. 
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‘* Don’t forget to come to the study, 
Desmond,” he said, as he rose and 
passed out on to the terrace with his 
newspaper. 

‘* All right, sir,” said Desmond. 

Conseltine also withdrew, leaving the 
three young people together, Richard 
sitting apart, and scowling angrily at 
Dulcie and her companion, who ignored 
his presence completely. 

‘*Dulcie,” he said suddenly, ‘‘ won’t 
you come into the drawing-room and 
teach me that song? You promised, you 
know.” 

‘* Not now,” said the girl, ‘‘ I’m busy ; 
I’ve got to go and look out my fishing 
tackle.” 

‘““Are you 
Richard. 

‘* Yes,” said Desmond, ‘‘she’s going 
with me.” 

**] wasn’t 
Richard. 

‘*Thank ye for the honour ye do me 
in not addressing me!” said Desmond. 

There was something in Richard’s 
manner which the lad could not define, 
something more than usually insolent and 
offensive, and the ring of Desmond’s 
voice warned Richard that he felt it. 

‘**T really think, Dulcie,” said Richard, 
‘that you might give us a little of 
your company now and then, instead of 
running all over the county like a madcap 
with all the tatterdemalions in the 
village. I wish we were back in Dublin, 
with civilised people about us.” 

‘** Really, Mr. Conseltine,” said Dulcie, 
quietly, but with a manner which marked 
her sense of the side sneer at Desmond, 
‘*I can choose my society without your 
help.” 

The hovering look which always rested 
on Richard’s heavy features deepened. 

**No, you can’t,” he said, roughly, 
‘‘or at all events, you don’t. You're 
getting yourself talked about all over the 
county, wandering about like a girl off 
the hillside with any vagabond who——” 

‘“*I beg your pardon,” interrupted 
Desmond, with great smoothness of 
manner but with a dangerous glitter in 
his eyes, ‘‘ but civility costs nothing, Mr. 
Richard. Were ye alluding to me at all ?” 

‘* Well,” said Richard, trying hard to 
revert to his usual manner of heavy inso- 
lence, but speaking angrily, ‘‘ and what 
if | was?” 

‘* Why,” returned Desmond, rising— 
‘don’t be afraid, Lady Dulcie, I’m not 
going to quarrel. If I’ve said or done 


going fishing?” asked 


addressing you,” said 
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anything to give offence to this kind, 
civil-spoken, amiable young gentleman, 
I’m willing and anxious to apologise. 
What’s my offence, sir?” 

‘““You hang too much about the 
Castle,” said Richard. ‘‘I know his 
lordship encourages you, but you ought 
to know better than to presume on his 
good-nature.” 

‘Don’t ye think,” said Desmond 
quietly, ‘‘ that ye might lave that to his 
lordship to say?” 

‘© You’re no fit company for my cousin,” 
cried Richard hotly. 

Dulcie rose with an exclamation of 
anger, but Desmond laid his hand upon 
her arm and she remained silent. 

“And don’t ye think,” continued 
Desmond again, ‘‘that ye might leave 
that for your cousin to say? She hasn't 
said it yet.” 

‘*Said it!” cried Dulcie, in a white 
heat of anger. ‘‘ Why should I say it ? 
A gentleman is fit company for anybody.” 

‘*A gentleman!” sneered Richard. ‘*‘ A 
gentleman! Yes, but you should be able 
to tell the difference between the real 
article and the counterfeit.” 

*‘Oh!” said Desmond, quietly still, 
but with more keenly glittering eyes and 
a pulsating voice. ‘*‘ And I suppose I’m the 
counterfeit? Is that what you mane?” 

‘* That is just what I mean,” returned 
Richard. 

‘*Then,” said Desmond, ‘‘if Lady 
Dulcie will do us the honour to lave us 
to ourselves, or if ye’ll kindly step out on 
to the lawn, the counterfeit will give the 
real article a taste of his fists.” 

** Desmond !” cried Dulcie. 

‘* All right, darlin’,” said Desmond, 
soothing her with his hand and keeping 
his eye on Richard’s face. 

The girl let the endearing word and 
action pass unregarded. They stung 
Richard-to fury. 

‘*You beggarly beast!” he cried. 

Desmond made a step towards him, 
Dulcie clung to him, beseeching him to be 
quiet. 

‘*Don’t be alarmed, now,” said Des- 
mond, with his Irish blood dancing in his 


veins and his heart all aglow with love of 


battle. ‘*‘ We’re only going to have a 
small civil kind of a fight, the least touch 
of one, just to see how real he is.” 
Peebles, who had entered the room 
unobserved, overheard these last words, 
and came between the combatants. 
‘*Master Desmond!” he said, ‘‘ I’m 
surprised at ye! Ye'll no disgrace his 
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lordship’s house by brawling in it, as if 
ye were in a taproom or a hill-side 
shabeen !” 

** Stand out of the way, if ye please, Mr. 
Peebles,” said Desmond. 

‘*That I'll no do,” returned the old 
Scot. ‘‘Ye'll just be a sensible lad, as 
I’ve always known ye, and tell me what’s 
the trouble. Ye’re the calmest, Master 
Richard—what’s a’ this steer aboot ?” 

‘*] warned that ruffian,” said Richard, 
‘*to avoid my company. He retaliated, 
as you see, and——” 

**You insulted him cruelly!” cried 
Dulcie, with a heaving breast and a 
glitter of tears in her soft eyes. ‘‘ Never 
mind him, Desmond—come away !” 

** Insult Aim /” cried Richard. Peebles’ 
presence and the near neighbourhood of 
his lordship gave him some sense of 
security, and Dulcie’s obvious sympathy 
with the object of his assassin enraged 
him beyond all control. ‘Insult Aim! 
By the powers! Ask him who and what 
he is, and then you’ll know what right he 
has to be in your company or in the 
company of any young lady.” 

The anger half faded from Desmond’s 
face, and gave way to something of a look 
of astonishment. 

** Who and what I am?” he repeated. 
‘*Sure, I’m Desmond Macartney.” 

Richard repeated the name, and gave a 
scornful laugh. 

** And who has anything to say against 
me? I’m as good a gentleman as your- 
self.” 

‘* That’s alie!” said Richard. ‘‘ You're 
a pauper, dependent on my uncle’s charity 
for bread.” 

Peebles let out a slow growl of remon- 
strance and warning, through which 
Dulcie’s voice sounded like the clear note 
of a flute through the mumbling of a 
violoncello. 

‘‘For shame!” she cried, her cheeks 
burning with a hot flush of generous in- 
dignation. 

**Shame!” cried Richard. ‘‘ If there’s 
any shame, it’s there!” He pointed his 
finger straight at Desmond. 

‘Hold your fule’s tongue!” 
Peebles, gruffly. 

‘*T will speak!” shouted Richard. 
‘* Everybody knows—/e knows—that 
his mother was a common peasant 
woman, and that he is my _ uncle’s 
bastard !” 

Desmond sprang past Peebles with 
a shriek, and struck his traducer in the 
face. 


said 


ea 
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‘* Keep him off!” cried Richard, white 
and reeling from the blow. ‘*‘ Damn 
you, Peebles, why don’t you keep him 
off ?” 

**Ye fule!" said Peebles, with angry 
contempt; ‘‘ye pitiful, cowardly knave, 
‘twad serve ye right if he beat the life oot 
of your carcase!”’ 

Desmond, blind with fury, had seized 
Richard by the throat. 

“ Down on your knees, you dirty liar!’ 
he cried. ‘‘ Take back those words!” 


Kilpatrick’s grey face and trembling” 


figure appeared at the French window 
leading to the terrace—none but Peebles 
saw him. 

‘*Take them back!” cried Desmond, 
raising his fist to strike again. 

‘*It’s true!” cried Richard, desper- 
ately. 

Desmond's 
collar. 

‘* Speak,” he cried. ‘‘ Tell me, or I'll 
strangle you! Is it the truth ye’ve told 
me? Is Lord Kilpatrick my father ?” 

**Yes!” cried Richard, ‘‘ and you know 
“4 he 

Desmond released him and fell back 


hand slackened on _ his 
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with acry. Cur and coward as he knew 
the man to be, his words carried convic- 
tion. As by a lightning flash, he read the 
meaning of a thousand details of his past 
life, which, thus elucidated, went to 
prove the truth. 

‘*My mother!” he said. ‘* My mother! 
No, no! Don’t say it—don’t say it! 
Don’t say it, for the love o’ God! I can’t 
bear it!” He broke into a terrible 
sob. ; 

‘*Ye’re just the champion fule o’ my 
experience,” said Peebles, as he passed 





Richard on his way to the window, to the 
jamb of which Lord Kilpatrick was 
clinging. 

**You cad!” said Dulcie, flinging the 
word at him like a missile. 

‘Peebles! Desmond! 
this ?” cried his lordship. 

‘*The secret’s out,” said Peebles. 
‘* The puir lad knows he’s your son.” 

Kilpatrick looked with a ghastly face 
towards Desmond, who glared back at 
him like one turned to stone. 

**Uncle!” cried Dulcie, ‘‘speak to 
him! Tell him it is not true.” 

‘It is true,” said Kilpatrick, hoarsely. 


What’s all 
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«‘Desmond! my boy! 
me.” 

*“You!” said Desmond. 
are my father?” 

Kilpatrick fell into a chair and hid his 
face. 

‘*And my mother,” said Desmond, 
‘“my mother? What of her?” 


my son! speak to 


**You! you 


‘*She died, long years ago,” said the 
wretched man. 
‘*Who was she? Speak!” cried Des- 


mond. ‘‘ Speak! I must know.” 

‘“*She was named Moya Macartney,” 
said Kilpatrick. ‘*‘ She was—she 

‘* She was not your wife?” said the boy. 
‘Then I am—I am what Ae called me.” 

‘*‘Convention!” cried Kilpatrick, 
‘*mere convention! I acknowledge you 
as my son. Who will dare to point at 
you? Take witness, all,” he cried, rising 
from his seat, ‘‘ Desmond Macartney is 
my son. Those who will receive him and 
treat him as such are welcome here. 
Those who will not, let them go their 
ways.” 

“Uncle!” cried Dulcie, ‘‘ God bless 
you! Desmond !——” 

‘*God bless you, Lady Dulcie,” said 
Desmond. ‘‘ But don’t speak to me now, 
or my heart will break. I was too happy 
to-day,” he said, brokenly. ‘‘I might 
have known that the sorrow was to 
come.” 

Kilpatrick made a step towards him. 

‘* Keep back!” said Desmond. ‘‘ Don’t 
come near me. I’m fer son, not yours. 
I'll never eat your bread nor call you 
father. I'll keep the name she gave me. 
God bless ye, Dulcie, God bless ye, 
darling, and that’s the last word that 
Desmond Macartney will spake in Kil- 
patrick Castle.” 





CHAPTER V. 
LADY DULCIE OFFERS CONSOLATION. 


At Desmond’s departure, Dulcie left 
the room and ran swiftly to her own 
chamber. Her hurried ring at the bell 
was answered by her maid, Rosie. 

‘*Mr. Desmond has left the castle,” 
said Lady Dulcie. ‘‘ He has had a mis- 
understanding with his lordship. Follow 
him and tell him not to leave the village 
till he sees me. Quick!” 

‘* Sure, there’s no hurry,” 
coolly. 

** But there is!” cried Dulcie. 
poor boy has quarrelled with 


said Rosie, 


‘* The 
Lord 


Kilpatrick, and vowed that he would 
never come back.” 

‘** He'll not lave the place without havin’ 
a farewell glass with the boys at Widdy 
Daly’s,” said Rosie. ‘‘ There’s a grand 
dance there to-night, and the whole 
counthryside will be there. I'll just go to 
the shebeen, and tell the widdy and thim 
I foind there to kape on the watch for ’m, 
and lave word that I have a message for 
him from a friend.” 

Rosie’s instinct had not deceived her, 
for that night, on her second visit to the 
alehouse, Desmond was found sitting in 
the well-known kitchen, listening to the 
strains of Patsey Doolan’s fiddle, and 
sombrely watching the dance of boys and 
colleens, in which, for the first time dur- 
ing their long experience of him, he had 
declined to take part. Rosie delivered 
her message. Desmond heard it with a 
half averted face which did not hide from 
the girl’s keen eyes a-flush of pleasure on 
his cheek. He pressed her hand grate- 
fully, but shook his head with a sad smile. 

‘‘°Tis like her, Rosie, ’tis like her. 
But that’s all over now. What can she 
have to say to a poor devil like me? 
She’s up there with the reigning govern- 
ment of angels, and I’m down here with 
the opposition. Well, never mind! The 
world’s wide, and there’s room in it some- 
where for the poor squireen. Don’t 
stand staring at me there, Rosie, as if I 
was a show in a fair. There’s Larry 
dyin’ to shake the rheumatism out of his 
legs. Play up, Patsey, you rogue, and 
put the music into their heels!” 

** Ye’ll dance yourself, Mr. Desmond?” 
said Rosie. ‘‘I’d be proud to stand out 
on the flure wid yo. ” 

**And sure,” said Larry, ‘‘ 7 wouldn’t 
be jealous if ye did.” 

‘* No, no,” said Desmond. ‘* Go and 
enjoy yourselves, and leave me to myself. 
Play up, play up!” he shouted wildly, 
‘* and the divil take the hindmost !” 

Rosie and Larry left him with pitying 
glances. The dance proceeded, the poor 
squireen sitting apart and looking on 
with haggard eyes at the mirth he had so 
often shared aforetime. 

A sudden cessation of the music, and 
the measured beat of feet upon the earthen 
floor made him look round. Lady Dulcie 
stood just within the door. 

** Dulcie !”” Desmond cried in astonish- 
ment, and rose and went towards her. 
** What has brought you here?” 

** I’ve come to speak to you,” she said. 
‘* Desmond, I must speak to you.” 

TT2 
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‘* But,” said the boy, ‘‘ this is no place 
for you.” 

‘It’s the place where you are,” said 
the girl with a tender look shining in her 
eyes, ‘‘ and that’s enough for me.” 

‘ Larry, standing arrested with his arm 
about Rosie’s waist, heard the words. 

‘““D’ye hear that?” he said to his 
partner. 

‘*Clare out, boys. 
stuff in the next room.” 


There’s the rale 





Widow Daly wiped the seat of a stool 
for her guest, and set it for her. 

‘**Sit ye down, me lady. Ye’re kindly 
welcome.” 

Dulcie sat, looking up in Desmond’s 
face. 

‘*She’s the light of his eyes,” said 
Rosie to her sweetheart. ‘‘See how she 
looks at him.” 

**Ah!” said Larry, ‘‘ when will ye be 
afther lookin’ at me like that ?” 
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‘* When your desarts are ayqual to your 
impudence. I'll be waitin’ for your lady- 
ship, but sure, ye needn’t hurry. ri 
take care that nobody looks in or disturbs 
ye. 

She curtesied, and drew Larry from the 
room after the others. 

‘‘ Desmond!” 

‘* Yes, Lady Dulcie.” 

‘* Dulcie to you, now and always,” she 
said, taking his hand. 

‘* Don’t, don’t,”’ said the 
lad. ‘‘Ican’t bear it. I’d 
rather ye’d let me drift 
away from ye like a leaf 
on the running water. 
I can bear all the. rest, 
but not your pity.” 

“It’s not pity that 
brings me here,” said the 
warm-hearted girl, with 
all her heart in her face. 
‘*It’s something more. 
I’ve come to ask your 
forgiveness.” 

‘““My forgiveness !” 
cried Desmond. ‘‘ For 
what?” 

‘*For all my foolish 
ways—my _ __ thoughtless 
words. I ought to 
have known better. But 
we were both so young. 
Well, I was a child this 
morning, but seeing your 
trouble I feel to-night like 
an old, old woman.” 

‘Ah! ye’re still what 
you always were, Dulcie, 
sweet and beautiful. 
*Twas as a sunny summer 
day God made ye, and 
‘twas the brightest bit 
o’ work He ever did.” 

‘“‘You’re not going 
away, Desmond?” she 
besought him. 

‘* T must,” he answered. 

‘“*T came to ask you 
for your father’s sake, 


for mine, to stay a little while. You 
will, Desmond? For my sake?” 
‘*They’re words to conjure’ with, 


Dulcie,” said Desmond. ‘‘ But sure, | 
can’t. D’ye know what they’ll all be 
calling me? D’ye know what name they'll 
soon be giving me? How can I stay and 
look you in the face?” 

‘*Oh, Desmond,” she pleaded, ‘‘ your 
father 24 

‘* Don’t spake of him!” cried Desmond. 
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‘*He loves you, Desmond. He’d give 
his right hand to put things right. If you 
will remain, he will acknowledge you as 
his son, and make you his heir.” 

Desmond shook his head. 

‘‘He can’t give me one thing I want,” 
said Desmond, proud and sadly. ‘‘ He 
can’t take the blot off my name, the stain 
off my mother’s. He can’t turn back the 
years and bring her from the grave.” 

‘He can make amends,” said Dulcie. 
‘*He will.” 

‘‘ It’s too late for that, too,” answered 
Desmond. ‘‘Ah, spare me, Dulcie. 
Don’t speak of it. Don’t remind me of 
my shame.” 

‘Your shame?” repeated Dulcie. 
‘Where is the shame to you? Where 


’ 


there is no sin there can be no shame, and , 


you are innocent. Desmond, there are 
others who care for you. There’s one,” 
she added softly, ‘‘ who would give all the 
world to see you happy. Don’t make Aer 
miserable by going away.” 

‘You mean!——” cried Desmond. 
‘“No! Oh, Dulcie, don’t be too good to 
me! Don’t let me think you care for 
me!” - 

**Why not, when I do care for you?” 
asked the girl. ‘‘ And I do.” She took 
his hand and rose from her seat. ‘I think 
you’re very ungrateful.” 

“‘Ungrateful! To you?” 

‘““Yes. You think me a child still, a 
doll, with no heart nor head nor will of 
my own. Ah! you don’t know me. If 
you’ were to say now, ‘ Dulcie, I want 
you,’ I’d follow you to the end of the 
world.” 

‘“‘Dulcie!” He stretched his arms 
towards. her, but fell back and let them 
drop at his sides again. 

**T daren’t! I mustn’t! There’s a 
great black river running between you 
and me.” 

Dulcie laughed with the old dashing 
spirit. 

‘*Then show your spirit. Strip off 
your coat, plunge in, and swim across it. 
ll help you up the bank when you reach 
the other side.” 

‘*Oh, Dulcie ! my darling !” Desmond 
caught her ih his arms with a sudden gust 
of passion, and strained her to his breast. 

‘© Dulce, dulce domum/” she said with 
another laugh, though her eyes were 
brimming. ‘‘ You may 4iss me if you 
like,” she added with ineffable drollness. 

Choking with tears, he pressed his lips 
to her face. 

** That’s a dreadfully damp kiss. Sure, 
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ye’ve swallowed the river. No, you 
sha’n’t go! I’ve got you, and I mean to 
keep you.” 


‘*You—you love me, Dulcie?” said 
Desmond. 

‘* A wee little bit,” said Dulcie, ‘just 
the least little bit in the world. Now, 
just sit down like a good, sensible boy, 
and listen to me. No more nonsense, if 
you please, about ‘shame’ and ‘dis- 
grace’! Our parents don’t consult us as to 
the how and the where of our being born, 
and I don’t see why we should trouble our 
heads about ‘Aem. A boy’s a boy, and a 
girl’s a girl, and “Ais boy and girl quite 
understand each other. Don’t we?” she 
asked, nestling up to him. ‘‘I never 
knew you to be so backward before, 
Desmond. That river has washed all the 
old impudence out of you.” 

Her raillery could not conquer Des- 
mond’s gloom. 

**It can’t be, Dulcie. You're only 
opening the door of a fool’s paradise to 
me. I’ve lived in one long enough. ’Tis 
time I came out and looked at the world 
as itis. It can never be. It’s madness 
to think of it. Even if it were different, 
even if the trouble had never fallen on me, 
I could never have hoped to win you. 
You’re a lady, I’m only the poor squireen.” 

‘You've grown mightily humble all of 
a sudden,” said Dulcie. ‘‘ You weren’t 
like this only this afternoon. After I'd 
waded with you across the pool, you had 
the impudence to kiss my shoes.” 

** Sure, I did,” said Desmond. 
I'm ready now to kiss your feet!” 

‘* That’s better,” said Dulcie, nestling 
nearer yet. ‘‘ That’s more like the old 
Desmond. But a boy of taste would 
look a little higher. The mouth’s prettier, 
and more ‘convenient,’ as you'd call it. 
Ah!” she continued with a sudden gush 
of tenderness, ‘‘ don’t think me too bold! 
Don’t think me an outrageous little flirt ! 
It wasn’t till I felt your trouble that I 
knew my own heart, and learned that I 
loved you so much.” She broke into a 
sudden sob. ‘‘ Tell me you’re not miser- 
able any more.” 

‘** Miserable!” cried Desmond. ‘I’m 
the most miserable and the happiest man 
in Ireland. But oh, Dulcie darling, I’ve 
sworn——” 

‘* But you mustn’t,” said Dulcie, laying 
her fingers on his lips. ‘‘ My sweetheart 
mustn’t swear!” 

‘*] mean, Dulcie, that while this 
shadow is over me I can never hold my 
head up again. I must leave this place, 


** And 








I’ve neither land nor title, father nor 
mother——-~”’ 

‘**] don’t want your land or your title,” 
interrupted Dulcie, ‘‘ nor your father and 
mother. I want you / and I’ve got vou, 
and | shall keep you. 7Z7y to get away, 
if you dare. You can’t.” 

A sound behind them made them both 
start, and turning himself, Desmond 
beheld Peebles standing in the doorway. 
He turned away to brush the tears from 
his eyes, but Dulcie hailed the old man 
with delight. 

‘*Come in, Mr. Peebles,’ she cried, 
‘and talk to this stubborn boy. He 
won't listen to me a bit.” 

‘*Is that so?” said Peebles, drily, 
scratching at the scrap of grey whisker 
which decorated his cheek. ‘‘I thought 
just now he seemed very attentive to your 
discoorse. Desmond, laddie,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ my lo’rd has sent me after you. 
Noo, noo, ye’ll just hear me deliver my 
message. He’s oot of his mind, almost, 
clean daft, and neither pancreatic emul- 
sion nor leever pills will hae much power 
to help him through in this trouble, I’m 
thinking.” 

‘** Tell Lord Kilpatrick from me,” said 

esmond, when he could trust his voice, 
‘** that I’ve done with him.” 

** Hoot, lad!” said Peebles. ‘‘ Blood’s 
thicker than water. Ye can’t shake off 
the ties of relationship in that fashion, 
and cast awa’ the father that begot ye 
like an old glove! And, after all, ye ken, 
he zs your father.” 

*“No!” said Desmond. 
father of mine.” 

‘*Then he himself is sairly mista’en,” 
quoth the old servitor. ‘*He’s been 
leevin’ for years under that impression.” 

‘*The man who broke my mother’s 
heart is neither kith nor kin of mine. 
Dulcie, good-bye. God bless you for all 
your goodness! You must try to forget 
me. ’ 

‘*Oh, Desmond!” cried the girl, ‘* you 
can’t leave me; you can’t, dear. Stay! 
Stay for my sake, I implore you!” 

‘* To be pointed at by every one as the 
wretched thing Iam! To know that my 
mother’s name is a by-word, and merely 
an outcast! Ye don’t know what it is ye 
ask me. ’Tis more than I can bear.” 

‘* For my sake, Desmond ?” 

‘*T can’t,” cried the poor proud boy. 
‘** I can’t, even for your sake.” 

‘*And whaur are ye going?” asked 
Peebles. ‘‘ Eh, Desmond, lad, what will 
ye do?” 


**He’s no 
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‘*Going! Anywhere, to hide meself 
from those that have known me. The 
world’s wide, old friend; don’t fear for 
me. 

‘‘Stop!” cried Peebles. ‘‘Syn’ ye 
will go, listen toa word I hae to say to 
ye. Never think shame o’ the mother 
that bore ye, Desmond. I kenned her, 
lad, I kenned her weel. She was a brave 
woman, as true and honest as she was 
loving, and ’twas for your sake that she 
took the weary road o’ death.” 

Desmond broke into sobs again, and 
the old man seeing him thus softened, 
went on: 

‘* There’s just one thing ye’ll promise 
me, lad. Before ye gang awa’, see me 
once more, and maybe I can help ye yet.” 

‘*T’ll promise you that,” said Desmond, 


‘if ye’ll give me a promise in return. 


Ye’ll tell me of my mother ?” 

‘*Ay, lad, I'll tell ye all I know. 
There’s no word o’ shame for fer in all 
the story, whatever shame there may be 
for others.” 

‘* All that is left me now,” continued 
Desmond, ‘“‘ is the thought of the grief I 
brought her.” 

‘* Ne’er believe it, lad!” cried the old 
man ; ‘‘ne’er believe it. Ye brought her 
comfort and hope.” He wiped his eyes. 
‘*Many’s the time I’ve greet o’er your 
cradle, and noo, auld fule that I am, I’m 
greeting again. Bide a bit, lad, God 
may help ye yet. There, there!” he con- 
tinued, as the impulsive young fellow 
threw his arms about him. ‘‘ Ye’ll not 
be for hugging auld Peebles. Tak’ the 
little lass in your airms, and gie her one 
mair kiss for luck.” 

‘* Desmond !” cried Dulcie, stretching 
her arms to him. 

‘*Ma certie!” said Peebles, as the 
lovers embraced, ‘if I’d your youth, and 
siccan a mouth to kiss, I wadna care if 
the de’il himsel’ was my progenitor.” 

‘*Good-bye, my darling!” sobbed 
Desmond. ‘‘Good-bye, and God 
Almighty bless ye! I must go! Good- 
bye, good-bye !” 

He tore himself from her arms and ran 
out of the house. Dulcie sank back upon a 
bench, and her tears ran unreStrainedly. 

‘*Tak’ heart, Lady Dulcie, tak’ 
heart!” said the good old man, patting 
her shoulder with one hand as he wiped 
his own eyes with the other. ‘‘It’s a 
sair trouble, but we'll maybe reconcile 
them yet.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Peebles,” sobbed the girl, 
**1 love him.” 
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‘* Any fule could see that!” said the. 


old man with a chuckle which was half a 
sob. ‘‘ And I love him too, the rascal! 
Ye must hasten home, Lady Dulcie. My 
lord needs comfort, and ‘tis weel ye 
should be with him, for the boy’s sake.” 
Dulcie dried her tears, and called Rosie, 
who answered the summons at once. 


“You'll watch him,” she said to 
Peebles. ‘‘See that he comes to no 
harm!” 

‘‘Trust me for that!” said Peebles. 
‘‘There, there, my bonny doo! tak’ 
comfort. He'll be yours yet.” 
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‘““Oh, how good you are!” cried 
Dulcie. She threw her arms about his 


neck, and kissed him with right good 
will.” ‘*That’s for Desmond's sake. 
Mind, I trust in you.” 

‘**Peebles, ye auld villain!” said the 
astonished servitor, ‘‘what’s gane wi’ 
your morality, lettin’ the lassies kiss you 
at your age! Aweel! a kiss like that 
from a pure lass is better than a bad 
man’s blessing. Never fear, Lady Dulcie, 
nae mischief shall befall Desmond 
Macartney while I can save him.” 


(Zo be Continued.) 
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THE THEATRES. 
By WILLIAM ARCHER. 
With Illustrations by H. G. BANKS. 





N a_ three- 
monthly 
summary of 
things the- 
atrical, one 
ought, no 
doubt, to be 
philoso- 
phical, to 
trace ten- 
dencies, to 
exhi bit 
causes and 
effects, to 
point the 
moral of events. But alas for the 
philosopher who has to _ rationalise 
chaos! It is hard enough in a retro- 
spect of a whole decade to trace any 
definite tendencies in English theatri- 
cal life. I have tried it in my time, and 
evolved some very pretty theories, which 
had only one, drawback, to wit, that the 
facts opposed to them were at least as 
numerous and significant as “those on 
which they were founded. And if ten 
years be too small an arc from which to 
calculate the whole curve, how is it 
possible to generalise on a basis of three 
months? It is hard enough even to group 
the facts in any sort of order. However 
it may appear to the historian of fifty 
years hence, English theatrical life of 
to-day seems, to those in the thick of it, 
a mere jumble of incoherent elements, or, 
if you prefer it, a blindly-spinning whirl- 
pool, which brings now one piece of 
driftwood to the surface and now another, 
no man can tell why or wherefore. 

For instance, from the fact that blank 
verse plays are drawing crowded audi- 
ences in the two leading theatres of Lon- 














don, one might be tempted to conclude 
that public taste is setting towards the 
poetical drama. Well, the success of 
Becket certainly shows that the public 
recognises poetical acting when it sees it. 
Mr. Irving’s performance is purely and 
nobly poetical. There is no trick about it, no 
mechanical, melodramatic effect-hunting ; 
not even anything startling or sensational. 
That people are found to take pleasure in 
this pure-lined, dignified art is certainly 
an encouraging sign; but mere blind 





AM I THE MAN?” BECKET (MR. HENRY 


IRVING) IN HIS ORATORY. 
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fashion enters so largely into a Lyceum 
success, that it is rash to draw from it 
any positive conclusion as to the 
artistic temper of the public. Fashion, 
it will be said, did not make Xing Leara 
success. No; but it was mere fashion, not 


their way, and, being under no official 
obligation to imperil their immortal 
souls, told the obvious truth about 
the performance. The official enthusiasm 
of the press deceived no one. The 
word went round that Mr. Irving was 





genuine artistic 
disapproval, that 
made it a com- 
parative failure. 
The performance 
was anything but 
perfect, granted ; 
but with all its 
faults it was in- 
finitely better 
worth seeing 
than the stupid, 
pantomimic_ per- 
version of Faustto 
which all London 
was flocking four 
or five years ago. 
The fortunes, or 
misfortunes, of 
King Lear seem 
to me to prove the 
power of rumour, 
of mouth - to- 
mouth criticism, 
even in our press- 
ridden London. 
The first night 
was dismal and 
depressing _ be- 
yond words. Mr. 
Irving, owing to 
a temporary mis- 
calculation, was 


almost totally 
inaudible, and a 
dense gloom, 


partly due, no 
doubt, to the 


foggy atmos- ; 

phere hung over Die 
very PP 
every one, both ee L Om 





more incom- 
prehensible than 
ever, and the 
whole production 
depressing to a 


degree. Then, 
when Mr. Irving’s 
speaking im- 


proved and life 
was infused into 
the spectacle, the 
critics said so in 
vain. Their testi- 
mony was  dis- 
credited, and the 
misfortune of the 
first night was 
not to be - re- 
trieved. The 
moral, however 
startling, is surely 
unmistakable ; to 
wit, that, even 
in dramatic criti- 
cism, honesty is 
occasionally the 
best policy. 
Does the suc- 
cess of Hypatia, 
then, imply a new 
enthusiasm for 
poetic drama on 
the part of the 
public ? The aver- 
age play-goer, | 
fear, cares no 
more for Mr. 
Stuart Ogilvie’s 
poetry than he 
does for Tenny- 
son’s. The real 





before and behind 
the curtain. But 
in the papers next 





RAINBOW STAY. GL UPON GLOO 
BRIGHT AS my OREN RAI BOW STAY. 


attraction prob- 
ably lies in two 
things: in Mr. 








morning there 








Tree’s pictur- 





was nothing but 
enthusiasm and 
congratulation. 
Instead of admitting the partial failure, 
and trying to point out its causes. .and 
suggest remedies, the critics heroically 
ignored the facts and protested all along 
the line that black was white. But the 
critics are a small minority even in a 
first-night audience. The majority went 


MISS ELLEN TERRY AS ROSAMUND. BY W. GRAHAM 
ROBERTSON. 


esque and highly- 
coloured Israelite, 
a sort of middle 
term between Michael Angelo’s 
Moses and General Booth; and in the 
bright, animated, classico-Tademesque 
spectacle. It is pathetic to note how 
eagerly we poor hyperboreans will rush 
to warm our souls, as it were, at any 
picture of classical life—of marble and 
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porphyry, blue skies and saffron awnings, 
colonnades, and statues, and vine-tendrils 
casting flickering shadows on tesselated 
floors. The popularity of Mr.Tadema’s art 
lies mainly, beyond a doubt, in its appeal 
to our sense of sheer physical luxury— 
warm air, cool 
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of letters—that they approach literature 
through the stage, not the stage through 
literature. This is true enough, but it is 
not the most important truth. What 
really disables them from giving large, 
vivid, and convincing pictures of modern 





surfaces, delicate 


life isnot lack of 





textures, thefrag- 
rance of southern 
blossoms, the 
ripple of sunlit 
waters. Transfer 
these properties, 
if I may call 
them so, to the 
stage, and _ still 
our sensuous im- 
agination re- 
sponds. Half the 
charm of Hypata 
lies in its at- 
mosphere. As for 
Issachar, he is 
like acreation of 
the late Mr. Long 
—that marvel- 
lous Orientalist— 
placed against a 
background by 
Mr. Tadema. 
Need I say more 
to account for his 
popularity ? 
Perhaps the 
success of The 
Bauble Shop at 
the Criterion 
should also 
‘*count one” to 
the poetical 
drama; for real- 
istic the play 
certainly is not. 
If unreality were 
the same thing 
as poetry, Jessie 
Keber would be 


NNW. 








culture, of ideas, 
of thought, but 
imperfect know- 
ledge of the very 
life they set forth 
todepict. For all 
they know at first 
hand of society— 
of the upper 
classes or of the 
lower classes — 
they might as 
well be hermits 
in the Lybian 
desert. Of artis- 
tic and literary 
life they have a 
certain know- 
ledge ; but what 
a small corner it 
is in the life of the 
nation at large, or 
even of the west 
end of London! 
Their knowledge 
of society, in the 
technical sense of 
the term, is pick- 
ed up at second 
hand from the 
newspapers, from 
novels (often 
written by people 
just as ill-in- 
formed as they), 
or, if from obser- 
vation, then by 
means of mere 
glimpses from 
the outside. Take 
the case of Mr. 























as poetical a NO TRAITOR TO THE KING, BUT PRIEST OF GOD, Jones and the 
creation as Spen- PRIMATE OF ENGLAND. I AM HE YE SEEK. . political life which 
ser’s Una, and he sets forth 
Viscount Clive- to portray in The 
brooke as the Red MR. HENRY IRVING AS BECKET. BY W. GRAHAM Bauble Shop. \ do 
Cross Knight. ROBERTSON. not know what 
The play illus- may, as a matter 


trates more clearly than usual one of the 
besetting disabilities of our home-grown 
drama. Our leading playwrights, with 
one exception, are men of the theatre, not 
men of the world. It is sometimes said 
that they are men of the theatre, not men 


of fact, have been Mr. Jones’s op- 
portunities of studying the manners and 
modes of thought of Cabinet Ministers 
and their satellites; but if he has had 
any such opportunities he has clearly 
omitted to improve them. His picture of 
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THE MURDER OF BECKET. 


political life is just as untrue, just as 
fantastic as, say, the pictures of English 
manners and customs drawn by French 
playwrights who have never been nearer 
England than Chantilly. It may be 
asked whether I, who speak thus con- 
fidently, am myself hail-fellow-well-met 
with many Cabinet Ministers? No; my 
circle of Right Honourable ‘‘ pals” (as 
Mr. Jones would say) is limited. But 
then I do not write plays about them ; 
I do not profess to know how they do 
think and act but only how they do zot. 
This is not, as you may think at first 
sight, a barefaced sophistry. If the 
critic had knowledge enough to be a 
creator, he would create and not criticise ; 
but, fortunately for him, it takes much 
less knowledge to test the correctness of 
a line or curve than-to draw it. It re- 
quires infinite science to reconstruct an 
animal from its foot-print ; but if the 
animal so reconstructed obviously cannot 
stand on its feet, if its centre of gravity 
is hopelessly misplaced, it needs no 
Cuvier to-assure us that there is some- 
thing amiss with the reconstruction. 
Reasoning from data which are at the 
command of every one who keeps his 
eyes open, I say that Viscount Clive- 
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brooke does not stand on his 
feet; his intellectual and moral 
centre of gravity is all out of 
place; and the world in which 
he moves is similarly infirm. 
This @ priori judgment, if it can 
be called so, is confirmed by an 
appeal to those who are intimately 
acquainted with, nay, who are 
part and parcel of, the political 
life which Mr. Jones professes 
to depict—they do not recognise 
his representation of it. Yet the 
success of the play, even apart 
from the able acting of Mr. 
Charles Wyndham and Miss 
Mary Moore, is not difficult to 
account for. It interests those 
who take it seriously, it amuses 
those who don’t. I wonder to 
which category Mr. Jones be- 
longs ? 

The failure of Robin Goodfellow 
at the Garrick proves that there 
is a limit to the public appetite for 
lollipops. If Liberty Hall had 
not been already in the field, 
Mr. Carton’s kindly humour and 
vivacious writing might have 
attracted people, in spite of the 
artificiality of the intrigue and 
immorality — yes, I mean it, the 
heroine’s conduct. 


the 
immorality—of the 


HENRY II. 


AND ROSAMUND. 
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popularity seems to have led to 
the indefinite adjournment of the 
proposed afternoon production of 
Mr. Pinero’s new play, Zhe Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray. Well, we can 
afford to wait. For my part, | 
should be very glad to hear 
that Mr. Alexander had aban- 
doned his intention of putting it 
on in the afternoon, and made up 
his mind to open his next season 
with it. The fact that it is some- 
what daring in subject and un- 
conventional in treatment—I speak 
from hearsay not from know- 
ledge—is surely no reason for put- 
ting it on in a tentative, apolo- 
getic fashion, as though boldness 
and unconventionality were things 
to be ashamed of. Come, Mr. 
Alexander, if you think it a good 
play, back your opinion and face 
the Philistines unflinchingly! If 
your judgment is just, and it isa 
good play, verily you shall not 
lack your reward. 

As though desirous to atone in 
advance for having written a 
thoughtful and serious play, Mr. 
Pinero has produced in The 
Amazons, at the Court Theatre, 
the most thoughtless and _ irre- 

PHILAMMON AND HYPATIA. sponsible of all his works. Com- 

pared with it, Zhe Magistrate 

But there is not room for more than one is didactic and Dandy Dick austere. 
Cartonism at a time. People who Far be it from me to quarrel with 
have seen Liberty Hall come 
away surfeited with that par- 
ticular brand of wit and senti- 
ment, and have no immediate in- 
clination to repeat the debauch. 
Personally, | confess to a sweet 
tooth and a consequent liking 
for.Mr. Carton’s work ; but this 
linkéd sweetness long drawn-out 
necessarily tends to become a 
little cloying. It would be politic 
on Mr. Carton’s part to give us 
something more serious—or even 
something more farcical—next 
time, if only by way of a change. 
If he succeeds, he succeeds; if 
he fails, why then we shall be ready 
to welcome his return to the 
realm of graceful sentiment in 
which he reigns alone, the legiti- 
mate successor to Robertson and 
Albery. In the meantime, no 
one can grudge him his good 
fortune with so delicate a piece of 
confectionery as Liberty Hall. Its 
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THE MAIDEN UP-TO-DATE IN Zhe Bauble Shop. 


a play because it is unpretentiously 
amusing and nothing more. We all 
enjoyed Zhe Amazons, and would have 
been hard to please if we hadn’t. It is 
full of touches of the true Pinero—of 
quaint humour, that is to say, and 
pleasant whimsicality. On the whole, 
however, it does not rank with the best 
of the author’s lighter work, not because 
it has little plot and no purpose, but 
because of a certain triviality and cheap- 
ness in the materials, so to speak, 
and methods of its humour. The 
characters of Lord Tweenwayes and 
the Comte de Grival are a 
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more—but before these lines are 
published it is probable that they 
will have ‘‘had their day and 
ceased to be.” 

At the Garrick and the Avenue 
Theatres —to quote Zhe Master 
Builder with an important dif- 
ference—‘‘the older generation 
has come knocking at the door,” 
and the public has received it 
with jubilation. It was not 
merely ‘‘for auld acquaintance’ 
sake,” however, that we wel- 
comed Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft 
back to the boards as Count 
Orloff and Lady Henry Fairfax 
in Diplomacy. It was because 
they were the right artists in the 
right characters—no living actor 
and actress could have played 
these parts so well. The revival, 
as a whole, was excellent, the 
younger generation, in the per- 
sons of Miss Kate Rorke, Miss Olga 
Nethersole, and Mr. Gilbert Hare, 
standing gallantly shoulder to shoulder 
with their elders. Mr. Forbes Robertson 
—who never was very young and is not a 
whit older to-day than he was fifteen 
years ago—made a quite admirable Julian 
Beauclerc, and Mr. Hare, as Henry 
Beauclerc, must have seemed perfect to 
those who had never seen the late John 
Clayton in the part. To those who had, Mr. 
Hare suggested the same character equally 
well conceived and executed, but seen 
through the wrong end of an opera-glass. 





little too conventional 
for Mr. Pinero, and some 
of their adventures verge 
upon the ‘‘ comic  busi- 
ness” of pantomime. The 
laughter of the audience 


gave a verdict in the 
author’s favour; but I 
think if we had _ been 


forced to put it into words 
we should have fallen 
back upon the Irish for- 
mula, ‘‘Not guilty, but 
don’t do it again.” Of 
other farces, such as Zhe 
Sportsman at the Comedy 
Theatre, and Zhe County 
Councillor at the Trafalgar 
Square, I need not speak. 
They are more or less 
amusing—TZhe Sportsman, 
with Mr. Hawtrey in the 
title- part, is distinctly 
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MR. CHARLES WYNDHAM IN Zhe Baudle Shop. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kendal have as yet given 
us only revivals—A White Lie and The 
Ironmaster. Mr. Kendal is the delightful 
comedian he always was, with the same 
somewhat too ‘‘throaty” pathetic stop. 
It would be futile to pretend that Mrs. 
Kendal’s art has gained, or even has not 
suffered at all, during the heavy, incessant, 
and somewhat mechanical labours of her 
American and provincial tours. An 
actress cannot repeat to all eternity a 
given round of characters—some of them 
not very worthy of her powers—without 
somewhat broadening her effects and 
blunting her artistic sensibility. When 
we see her in a new part, we shall 
doubtless find that the injury is quite 
superficial and affects those characters 
only which custom has somewhat staled. 

We have now passed in rapid review 
the regular drama of the past three 
months ; it is time we should turn to the 
irregular drama—the enterprises, that is 
to say, which have their motive in some 
sort of artistic idealism, and are not 
primarily, if at all, directed towards 
commercial success. The irregular drama 
is apt to be more interesting to some of 
us than the regular drama; and what 
more natural? Is there not a great 
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more excitement in outpost fighting than 


the steady advance—or 
the main army ? 

The 
formances. 
say nothing, merely noting the extraordinary 
difference between 
1893, and the howl of delirious execration with 
which it was greeted in March, 1891. 
rapidly advancing, it would seem, towards sanity. 


marking-time—of 


Independent Theatre has given two per- 
Of the revival of Ghosts I shall 


its reception in January, 


We are 


Mr. George Moore’s play, Zhe Strike 
at Arlingford, was handicapped by 
unfortunate acting, and still more 
by the artificial and illogical con- 
ditions under which it was pro- 
duced. The critics approached it 
from a false point of view, not think- 
ing simply, ‘‘ Is this a good play ora 
bad?” but looking for that most 

illusive and indefinable quality ‘‘ un- 

conventionality,” and ‘‘ expecting ”— 

nay, hoping—‘‘to be disappointed.” 

It is absurd to call the play in any 

special sense conventional, but neither 

is unconventionality its most prominent 
characteristic. There is nothing ec- 
centric, nothing far-fetched about it 

—why should there be? Mr. Moore 

has simply taken a natural, probable, 

and really tragic love-story, and in- 

terwoven it, not at all unskilfully, with 
an episode in the labour-struggle which 
is the most important and interesting 
phenomenon in the social life of to-day. 
Simply as it stands, the play is very far 
from bad; regarded as a first effort in 
dramatic form, it is positively wonderful. 
If Mr. Moore should follow up this ex- 
cellent beginning, as I trust he may, he 
will presently learn to speak from the 
stage with greater decision and authority. 
He is not yet quite familiar with this new 
medium of expression; like a young 
actor, he is a little timid and _ self-con- 
scious. But he has shown ample and 
very unusual aptitude. 

The claim of Voss’s Alexandra to rank 
with what I have called the irregular 
drama rests upon the fact that Mr. 
Charrington produced it with the express 
determination not to give it an uninter- 
rupted run, however successful it might 
prove. Unfortunately, it did not prove 
successful at all, despite the generally re- 
cognised excellence of Miss Achurch’s 
performance in the title-part. Truth to 
tell, it is not at best a very good play, 
the old vengeance motive being rather 
heavily handled, while the pyschological 
process in the third and fourth acts is by 
no means clear. The adaptation, more- 
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over, was not very judiciously managed, 
the transference of the scene to England 
being a great mistake. And, to crown 
all, the play suffered by being presented 
on the con- 
fined stage of 
the Royalty 
Theatre. Every 
thing in Dr. 
Voss’s_ work 
is ona _ heroic 
scale, and de- 
mands a 
roomy setting. 
It may seem 
a ludicrous ex- 
tension of the 
‘Who drives 





fat oxen” 

MRS. BANCROFT AS LADY principle, but 
HENRY FAIRFAX IN Diplomacy. it 1S neverthe- 
less a_ truth 


confirmed by everyday experience, that for 
large passions we require a large stage, 
and a tragedy, or evena strong melodrama, 
loses half its effect in a bijou theatre. 
The effort, nevertheless, was entirely 
creditable, and encourages us to hope 
that better fortune may attend Mr. 
Charrington’s next venture. 

What am I to say, in conclusion, of Zhe 
Master Builder? Frankly, | delight in it 
too much to attempt anything like 
criticism ; I can only try to define or 
suggest the effect it produces on me. It 
is an effect so unusual, if not absolutely 
unique, that I cannot wonder at the 
bewilderment into which many people, 
who are perhaps temperamentally inac- 
cessible to this order of impressions, have 
been thrown by the play. It moves me like 
a great piece of music ; and, like music, it 
grows upon me and moves me the more, 
the more familiar I become with its 
rhythms and harmonies, not only of 
speech, but of structure. It is not, per- 
haps, the greatest thing Ibsen has done in 
modern prose—has he not written Ghosts, 
The Wild Duck, Rosmersholm, and Hedda 
Gabler?—but it is unquestionably the 
greatest poem he has produced since Peer 
Gynt. It has, naturally enough, estranged 
many people who were attracted to Ibsen 
by Hedda Gabler, but it has exercised over 
many others a fascination much greater 
than that of any of his previous works. To 
this result the acting has contributed not 
a little. Mr. Waring’s Solness was alto- 
gether admirable. In diction, taste, and 
feeling it was a piece of acting 
worthy of any theatre in the world. 





THE THEATRES. 


It lacked nothing of perfection save 
a little of that imperiousness, one 
might almost say brutality, which un- 
questionably enters into Ibsen’s conception 
of the character. Miss Robins gave us 
in Hilda, what the poet has very clearly 
designed, a contrasted counterpart to 
Hedda Gabler. Hedda represents effete 
over-civilisation, the exhaustion of the 
will-to-live ; Hilda represents the will-to- 
live, and to find life *‘ thrilling,” in its 
most active, aggressive, unsophisticated 
form. Hedda never wasyoung; Hilda is 
youth incarnate—tand the actress who can 
present two such antithetic temperaments 
with almost equal success performs an 
intellectual and impersonative feat - of 
the first order. There were occasional 
rough places in Miss Robins’ performance 
--single lines, here and there, which to 
my thinking needed more delicate hand- 
ling. They 
jarred on one 
for the mo- 
ment; but in 
retrospect they 
seem infinite- 
simal in com- 
parison with 
the number- 
less beauties 
of so rare an 
effort of imagi- 
native art. 
In all the 
crucial pas- 
sages, Miss 
Ro bins 
brought out 
to perfection 
the poetry of 
the character 
and of the 
play. There 
must be hun- 
dreds of 
people in Lon- 
don to-day who 
feel as I do, that the poet has in very 
deed endowed his Master Builder with a 
peculiar gift of mesmeric fascination. 








MR. ARTHUR CECIL AS BARON 
STEIN.—Diplomacy. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I learn that 
Mr. George Alexander has anticipated my ex- 
hortation and determined, in due time, to pro- 
duce The Second Mrs. Tanqueray in the even- 
ing without any deprecatory and half-hearted 
afternoon experiments. With Zhe Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray at the St. James’s and A Woman 
of no Importance at the Haymarket, we are 
likely to have an interesting autumn season. 
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FROM A SKETCH BY WALTER CRANE FOR THE PANEL AT RED CROSS HALL, SOUTHWARK. 
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